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LUTHERAN CONTRIBUTIONS AND PERCENTAGES 


National Lutheran Council Provides Totals and Per Capitas for Year 1942 


. American Lutheran Church :(A) 
Augustana Synod (A) 


. United Danish Church (A) 
. Danish Church 
. Suomi Synod 
. Eielsen Synod 
10. Lutheran Brethren 
11, Finnish National Church ... 
12. Finnish Apostolic Church . 
13. Missouri Synod (S) 
14. Joint Synod of Wisconsin (S) 
15. Slovak Church (5) 
16. Norwegian Synod (S) 
17. Negro Missions (S) 


CONMKHAUpPwnNe 


18. Independent Congregations o.com 


All Lutherans 


| United Lutheran’ Chueh’ .....5..csun0 


Norwegian Lutheran Church (A) ..... 
Lutheran Free Church (A) whic 


American Lutheran Conference (A) 1,162,394 


Synodical Conference (S) 


* Figure from last report. 


Gifts for 
Confirmed Work of Church Local Congrega- 
Membership at Large tional Expenses 
1,242,238 $3,687,541 $16,874,059 
408,299 1,376,713 6,003,611 
275,355 1,136,942 4,170,674 
415,833 1,843,194 4,043,160 
36,847* 73,368* 340,417* 
26,060 136,358 334,463 
14,198 22,138 133,368 
21,966 31,203 261,256 
1,100 1,000 7,100 
1,4397 4,482+ 24.581f 
5,032 9,600 40,083* 
11,277* 6,377¢ 22,268+ 
952,305 4,261,004 16,924,324 
189,143 571,022 2,200,469 
15,970 21,500 215,851 
6,341 35,509 82,107 
6,495 3,000 55,991 
5,690 8,246 85,307 
3,635,588 $13,229,557 $51,819,089 
$4,566,575 $14,892,325 
1,170,254 4,892,035 19,478,742 


} Figure from 1936 U. S. Census of Religious Bodies. 


Transaction Completed 


Title Passed by the Morgan Heirs to the 
U.L. C. A. for 231 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 


At the regular meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Thursday, Jan- 


uary 13, report was made by the of- / 
ficers of the Church that the pupeiate 


conveying the ownership of the home 
of the late J. Pierpont Morgan, lo- 
cated at 231 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., to the United Lu- 
theran Church in America were in 
hand and would be duly signed Mon- 
day, January 17. At the same time, 
the sale of the present Lutheran 
Church House at 39 East 35th Street, 
is to be consummated. Preparations 
for the actual removal of our offices 
to the new Church House are under 
way, though unavoidably delayed by 
difficulty of carrying out certain 
necessary alterations under present 
conditions. 

In this connection the Executive 
Board recorded in its minutes the 
significant opening paragraph of Mr. 
Morgan’s will, called to their atten- 
tion by Dr. A. M. Knudsen of Chi- 
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cago, and deemed of such interest as 
to merit recording. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Article I. I commit my soul into 
the hands of my Saviour, in full con- 
fidence that having redeemed it and 
washed it in His most precious blood 


231 Madison Avenue, New York 


He will present it faultless before the 
throne of my heavenly Father; and I 
entreat my children to maintain and 
defend, at all hazard, and at any cost 
of personal sacrifice, the blessed doc- 
trine of the complete atonement for 


Per Confirmed Member 


Total Gifts At Large All Gifts 
$20,561,600 — $2.97 $13.58 $16.55 
7,380,324 Soll 14.70 18.07 
5,307,616 4.13 15.15 19.28 
5,886,354 4,43 9.72 14.15 
413,785* 1.99* 9.24* tase 
470,821 5.23 12.83 18.07 
155,506 1.56 9.39 10.95 
292,459 1.42 11.89 13.32 
8,100 0.91 6.45 7.36 
29,4237 3.367 17.08} 20.457 
49,683 1.91 7.97 9.87 = 
28,6457 0.577 1.977 2.547 
21,185,328 4.47 17.77 22.2919 
2,771,491 3.02 11.63 14.65 
237,351 iSO 13.52 14.86 
117,616 5.60 12.95 18.55 
58,991 0.46 8.62 9.08 
93,553 1.45 14.99 16.44 
$65,048,646 $3.64 $14.25 $17.89 
$19,458,900 $3.93 $12.81 $16.74 
24,370,777 4.18 16.64 20.82 


National Lutheran Council 
Statistical Department 
September 8, 1943 


sin through the blood of Jesus Christ, 
once offered, and through that 
alone.” 

Henry H. Baceer, Sec. pro tem. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENT 
CHANGED 


On the Committee on Personnel re- 
cently appointed by President F. H. 
Knubel, Dr. Paul J. Hoh was unable to 
accept appointment. President Knubel 
has named the Rev. Dr. A. Charles R. 
Keiter, pastor of Salem Church, Leb- 
anon, Pa., to the position. 


A Prayer 
By FLORENCE DENEGAR 


Dear God, this prayer I. pray 

Before my head on the pillow I lay, 
That Thou wouldst at all times be 
With all our boys on the waving sea. 
Spread, O Lord, all of Thy care 

Upon the boys who are in the air. 
Bring Thou the blessings of Thy hand 
On all those fighting on the land— 

Be with them and all those who 

Await at home, whose hearts are blue. 


_Guide them, protect them, 


Keep them from harm 
Whether they be from city or farm. 
We pray that Thou on this world 
wouldst lease 
The hoped for, longed for, prayer for 
Peace. 
Germantown, N. Y. 
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IN STORAGE FOR USE 


In a recent communication to THE LUTHERAN from a clergyman living 
in Seattle, reference was made to the great dams that have been under 
construction in the channels of the Colorado and Columbia rivers. The 
writer stated that the West Coast areas of America can now take care of 
millions of newcomers through power assembled in the reservoirs. 

It is fascinating to observe the development of unused, often hitherto 
unknown, resources at times of crisis in human relations. Neither the 
increases in the earth’s population nor the advancement in the desires of 
people: has created an insoluble problem. The mines have yielded a 
variety of minerals and encouraged the development of industry. 
Deposits of vegetation which heat and pressure have converted into coal 
and oil provide fuel. At this time, rain and snow are made potent by the 
forces of gravity and mechanized by turbines and ditches. 

Keen-minded folk see in the spiritual world parallels to such reser- 
voirs of nature’s power. Attacks of evil forces, propagation of false 
theories of social relations and very literal forms of privation and suffer- 
ing produce counter-energies which become tremendous and effective. 
They originate in individuals, often out of what seem to be contradictions. 
They flow together, as the flakes of snow and drops of rain collect into 
streams and great rivers. Great spiritual causes evoke innumerable med- 
itations in all sorts and conditions of men. These by means of a quality 
resembling “affinity” in the material world become public sentiment, 
effective opposition to evil forces and pressure for a changed social order, 

Jesus has a personal interest in these great battles for righteousness. 
He by His Word and grace points to reservoirs of spiritual power. His 
servants are thereby enabled to proclaim the Kingdom of heaven in the 
midst of a distracted world. 
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INTHE NEWS....--... & G Elson Pegg 


‘Good speech 
| ONE evening recently in a Metho- 
‘dist church in Richmond, the pastor, 
the Rev. James C. Sanders, gave a 
‘talk on world missions. 

Next morning a stranger visited 
ithe pastor’s home. He had heard the 
talk the night be- 
fore, he said. He 
and his wife had 
decided to give a 
fy small present for 
the missionary 
work of the 
Achurch. He hand- 
~ed the pastor two 
one hundred-dollar bills. 
' On the next morning the stranger 
called again. “My wife and I decided 
we had not done enough for mis- 
sions,” he said. This time he handed 
the pastor $2,000. 


United mission front 

At the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence in Chicago early in January, 
Dr. William Axling (Baptist mission- 
‘ary recently returned from Japan) 
‘declared that “Christ was not repa- 
triated on the Gripsholm. He is still 
‘in Japan. . . . Mission organization 
is out of the picture in Japan right 
now, but the great imponderable 
force that gave birth to missions still 
remains unshaken and acpakenlait 
- When the new mission period 
opens, Dr. Axling said, Christian 
churches must achieve a united front 
in their work, unified personnel, 
backed by “pooled spiritual and ma- 
terial resources.” 


Home Missions Council 

WarkTIME and postwar problems in 
America, in relation to the work of 
the churches, were discussed for 
three days, January 10-12, at the 
meeting of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil of North America. Twenty-three 
denominations are represented on 
this council. 

Leon. Henderson told the delegates 
that the most critical period econom- 
ically for the United States will be- 
gin in the middle of 1944. As war 
production tapers off, opportunities 
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for work will decline and insecurity 
increase. 

By 1946, Henderson predicted, 
America will be on the threshold of 
its “greatest period of strength and 
recovery,” when a “real program of 
economic reconstruction based on a 
warranty of security,” will be under 
way. 

Ellen C. Potter said that the cur- 
rent wave of juvenile delinquency is 
not an outgrowth of war prosperity 
or ‘“working-mother” psychology, 
but is almost wholly a “pay-off for 
the depression years,’ when many 
families were debt-ridden, clothes- 
hungry, and overwhelmed by a sense 
of insecurity. 


The sects problem 

Tue Home Missions Council heard 
much about the rapid spread of 
thirty-five sects which in some 
places have already won 25 per cent 
of the membership of the established 
Protestant churches. 

Most of the smaller sects were con- 
fined to the South prior to the war, 
it was stated, as reported by Reli- 
gious News Service. With industrial 
opportunities increasing in the North 
and East, many sect members have 
migrated into metropolitan areas, 
such as Detroit and Chicago. 

The Pentecostal movement, in par- 
ticular, is making an appeal to the 
emotional needs of many urban 
dwellers. In the last two decades the 
Assemblies of God have registered a 
membership increase of 364 per cent. 

Various religious cults—“Psy- 
chiana,” spiritualism, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, and others—have secured 
12,000,000 members from “regular” 
churches since 1900, one writer esti- 
mates. 


$9.20 a minute | 
Tue U. S. Government has dra- 


matized the part a citizen plays in - 


supporting the war effort by stating 
that a man who pays $1,000 in in- 
come tax pays for U. S. participation 
in the war for one-half second. 
Methodists can offer their mem- 
bership less expensive terms for the 


church’s world action program, 
states the Christian Advocate. A 
Methodist can support the entire © 
missionary program of his church for 
one minute for $9.20. 


Lutherans get together 

TuE first Lutheran college to be- 
come a joint project of three general 
Lutheran organizations is Pacific 
College, Parkland, Wash. Pacific Lu- 
theran College is owned and con- 
trolled by the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America. The American 
Lutheran Church and the Augustana 
Synod have now accepted an invita- 
tion to join in the support and man- 
agement, and to be represented on 
the faculty. 


Big figures 

The Lutheran Witness, an official 
periodical of the Missouri Synod, 
has now reached the remarkable 
total circulation of 175,000. 

Certainly no other Protestant 
church paper has such a large cir- 
culation in proportion to church 
members concerned. The result has 
been largely attained through a 
blanket subscription plan. The paper 
goes into every home in twenty-one 
out of thirty Missouri Synod districts 
in North America. The congrega- 
tions or the districts assume the cost 
of the year’s subscription. 

Coupled with the blanket plan, in 
twenty districts, there are supple- 
ments bearing local news circulated 
with the Witness. 

The Lutheran Standard, weekly 
periodical of the American Lutheran 
Church, has received 38,093 new and 
renewal subscriptions in its current 
campaign. 


Record giving 

Most remarkable per capita giving 
to church, work in America is that 
of the members of the Church of the 
Nazarene. This church, with 186,519 
members, received $10,077,353 in 
1943, officials announce. 

This is $54.03 a member, more 
than a dollar a week. The church 
budget includes support of 100 mis- 
sion stations around the world. 


The Lutheran 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


New Guinea and its environs 
should henceforth be given a chance 
at self-expression. Up to now it has 
been the happy hunting ground of 
explorers and adventurers of many 
nations who have gone on their way 
leaving some name or other to ex- 
press national pride or possession. 
The latest names to be added are 
those of two U. S. Army officers; 
their names—Graves and Rennels— 
being affixed to mountains which 
they discovered while hunting a 
crashed plane. That seems to infer 
that the New Guineans didn’t know 
the mountains were there all the 
time. (A still later case is that of 
another American giving his best 
girl’s name to a lake that he came 
across.) Thus America takes its place 
in the long list begun by Portugal in 
1526, because of the discovery of the 
land by. Meneses. He, however, had 
the grace to use a native word, 
“papuwah,” to name the land, mean- 
ing that it was the land of the “friz- 
zle-haired.” Within two years he was 
followed by a Spaniard. Then in due 
course came the Dutch, who were 
very generous with their names; 
though they may also be due to the 
fact that they did a good bit of set- 
tling in the neighborhood. They 
were well seconded consecutively by 
the English, French, Germans, Rus- 
sians, Italians and Australians. Now 
it might give the New Guineans a 
firmer interest in their own land if 
they could establish their own place 
names. 


The Soviet, following the logic and 
experience of eighteenth century 
French atheism, has restored free- 
dom of worship and organization to 
the Christian faith in Russia. This 
carries with it a definite separation 
of the Orthodox Church from the 
state, and imposes the healthy neces- 
sity upon the church of erecting and 
supporting its own system of re- 
ligious schools and seminaries for 
priests. The government’s change of 
attitude has been developing ever 
since the census of 1937 plainly re- 
vealed that after twenty years of in- 
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tensive atheistic propaganda the 
people were still essentially Chris- 
tian—of the city population one- 
third, of the rural population two- 
thirds. How completely the defeat of 
the “militant godless” movement was 
recognized is shown by the fact that 
when its brilliant leader, Yaroslavski, 
died, only his fine contributions to 
science were mentioned in his obit- 
uary. Incidentally, it should be no- 
ticed that Hitler, by his attack on 
Russia, was the chief contributor to 
the liberation of the Church from 
Bolshevist persecution. Another slip 
of the intuition. 


If You have received gifts from 
overseas, the warning of our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may be too late; 
but you will do well to observe it 
hereafter. You are warned to burn 
all packing material and wrappings 
as quickly as possible. The first rea- 
son is that already insect pests or 
their eggs have entered the country 
through that medium, and they may 
precipitate a costly scourge upon the 
land, its fruit trees, vines and crops, 
such as visited us some years ago by 
means of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 
Another reason is to be found in the 
danger of disease germs, since these 
packages are coming from regions 
saturated with the germs of deadly 
epidemics. Nothing could be easier 
than the transmission of disease 
through packages that are intended 
to carry only mementoes of love. Our 
port authorities have long since 
learned that they must thoroughly 
disinfect each airplane that flies in 
from the far lands of the Atlantic 
and Pacific. All kinds of pests have 
been discovered as stowaways on 
these ships of the air. 


Buddhism has had a boost in our 
land through the establishment of 
large numbers of Japanese in reloca- 
tion camps in Utah. The transplanta- 
tion suddenly of Japanese Buddhists 
from the west coast has stimulated 
rather than retarded the growth of 
Buddhism in our land. Though the 
present re-establishment may be 
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temporary, it has at least jolted the 
Buddhist leaders into activity to 
hold their own. It is the present 
migrant problem of the Christian 
churches applied to another faith in 
another form. Already the Buddhist 
authorities have an active organiza- 
tion housed in a large building, and 
they are busy taking care of about 
50,000 Buddhists. However, they 
have not found the Utah location 
ideal. Recently seven American-born 
Japanese soldiers of our army, for- 
merly Buddhist, were received into 
the Mormon Church, the dominant 
religious influence of the region. This 
incident calls attention to the recent 
placing of an 800-year-old statue of 
Buddha in the famous garden setting 
of Avery Island, Louisiana. For cen- 
turies this huge bronze idol was the 
center of worship in the sacred 
Shonfa Temple outside Peiping. Now 
it is placed in a landscape setting 
which reproduces the seven sacred 
hills of Buddha, each planted with a 
solid mass of azaleas, a different va- 
riety and color on each hill. The 
place is so completely arranged that 
it makes Buddhist. worship easy for 
any devotees. 


By the Way: The British Army is 
using the technique of industrial 
plants to perfect its efficiency. Every 
military unit is provided with a box 
in which any soldier may drop a sug- 
gestion to improve the army. If it . 
pertains to the unit it is acted upon 
immediately. ... . A special chemical, 
DDT, is being used by the Army and 
Navy to protect their personnel from 
lice, the chief carriers of * typhus 
fever germs. Used in a room, it will 
also remain fatal to house-flies for a 
period of three months. . . . Occupy- 
ing authorities are yielding to su- 
perior moral force. In Norway they 
are backing down from their deter- 
mination to keep all non-Nazi male 
students of Oslo’s University in Ger- 
man concentration camps. In Den- 
mark they have withdrawn their de- 
mand that sermons broadcast in re- 
ligious services must first be sub- 
mitted for censorship. 


A Lutheran Gem of Argentina 


By MRS. HERMAN D. HAMMER 


Church of the Good 
Samaritan, Villa 
Progreso, Argentina, 
the Rev. Jonas Villaverde 
Pastor 


“Ask la Senora de Villaverde. 
She'll do it.” 

How often have we heard those 
words spoken by some member of 
our U. L. C. A. Mission in Buenos 
Aires! And, who is Mrs. Villaverde? 
you may ask. 

Sra. Catalina P. de Villaverde, be- 
fore her marriage to our splendid 
Argentine pastor, Rdo. Jonas Villa- 
verde, was a teacher in our mission 
school in Villa del Parque. She 
comes from a large and talented 
Argentine family, half of whom are 
members of our Lutheran Church, 
while the others profess the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

About 1935, the Rev. Mr. and Mr 
Villaverde went to work among a 
struggling congregation in the sub- 
urb of Villa Progreso. Here a small 
rented building housed a primary 
school and a -room used for church 
services. The people were humble 
folk, but were filled with a zeal to 
enlarge their congregation and 
spread the Lutheran faith through- 
out their community. In this work 
they found their pastor, and espe- 
cially his beautiful, talented wife, 
shining examples of true Christian 
workers in His vineyard. 

Even though she spends the day- 
time hours in the schoolroom and 
her evenings doing her household 
tasks as well as the many duties of a 
consecrated pastor’s wife, Sra. de 
‘Villaverde is never too busy to stop 
work and sit a few moments with a 
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friend who has come to ask for guid- 
ance, instruction or comfort. She is 
never too busy to go into the home 
of some unfortunate one to help with 
humble tasks, ease a sufferer, or lend 
a hand wherever it is needed, 

Her sparkling personality, spon- 
taneous laughter and ready wit have 
drawn many to her. Sra. de Villa- 
verde is the idol of the more than 
one hundred pupils who today attend 
the Instituta Evangelico Americano 
(American Evangelical Institute) of 
Villa Progreso. She is the model of 
the young girls who are members of 
the Luther League of “Good Samar- 


‘ itan” Church, and a confidante and 


friend of the boys. Though nearing 
the age when life is said to “begin,” 
she is not too old to go bicycling with 
the group. 


Pastor and Mrs. Hammer and Their Daughter 
and Mrs. Villaverde and Pastor Villaverde 


Such: devotion to duty and eager- 
ness to do His will could not help but 
be infectious. It was not long before 
the small congregation at Villa Pro- 
greso could not crowd all its mem- 
bers within a room 4 x 4 meters in 
dimensions. With such progressive 
leaders as Sra. de Villaverde and her 
husband, the congregation has in- 
creased rapidly. They bought sev- 
eral plots of ground and immediately 
made plans for the building of a 
church, a parsonage, and a school. 

This dream became a reality 
through the combined efforts of all 
the members. A light of real-accom- 
plishment and pride shone from the 


Visiting Pastors of Hungarian, Swedish and 
Danish Churches at Lutheran Mass Meeting in 
Buenos Aires. Pastors Villaverde and 
Armbruster (U. L. C. A.) front row at right 


faces of the Villaverdes and their 
members when, in February 1940, a 
beautiful new church and adjoining 
parsonage were dedicated. Later in 
the year a two-room school building 
was dedicated. The year 1943 wit- 
nessed the erection of a third room 
of the school building. 

How was all this accomplished? Of 
the little which they possessed, the 
members of Good Samaritan Church 
gave unstintingly, in time as well as 


- money. Sra. de Villaverde and her 


faithful women’s group held bazaars, 
church suppers and benefits of all 
kinds to make money for the “New 
Church Fund.” The Luther League 
and the Men’s Association helped in 
many ways. The Sra. de Villaverde 
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raised chickens and sold eggs to 
swell the fund. Other members who 
had eggs to spare brought them to 
their pastor’s wife and the proceeds 
from their sale were added to the 
Church Fund. The pastor and his 
wife sowed, watered and tended the 
grass, shrubbery and flowers which 
make of the back lawn a beautiful 
garden where anyone may come to 
rest and visit. Under such devoted 
leadership great things are always 
possible. 

Not only is Sra. de Villaverde a 
leader in her own congregation, but 
the members of other congregations 
recognize her as a prominent leader 
among all our Lutheran women. In 
1942, when our First Congress of 
Argentine Lutheran Women was 
held, it was she who conducted the 
panel discussion. Again for our Sec- 


“HE THAT HATH 


Catuy CRANE poised recklessly on 
the bottom step of the church base- 
ment and gave the coal bins an ap- 
_praising once-over. She agreed with 
Michael Penny, the sexton, that 
there was sufficient fuel to provide a 
comfortable meeting: house for the 
remainder of the winter. 

“And we need not curtail activ- 
ities, thank goodness,” commented 
Cathy. “There are organizations 
meeting practically every evening 
and some afternoons. It would be a 
bother to have to change the sched- 
ule and perhaps double up meetings. 
Michael, you have done well to make 
the coal spin out.” 

“Well, it doesn’t seem right for 
the church to have to sacrifice, Miss 
Cathy, and you know folks won’t 
come to church if it’s shivery,” of- 
fered Michael. 

Cathy nodded her head in agree- 
ment. A chilly atmosphere did scare 
a lot of people. Her eyes were shin- 
ing as she climbed the basement 
stairs. She was glad the parlors were 
nice and cozily warm for the mis- 
sionary meeting and in the evening 
the Dorcas Women. She counted the 
meetings for the week on her fingers 
—seven week night services. — 

“Gracious, what a joiner I’m get- 
ting to be—a mighty good thing my 
time is my own or I would never be 
able to take in so many meetings,” 
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ond Congress in 1943 the women 
said, “Ask Mrs. Villaverde. She’ll 
conduct the panel discussion.” And 
she did, in a very capable manner. 

The Sra. de Villaverde is not con- 
tent to confine her talents and activ- 
ities to the Lutheran Mission work, 
but is a prominent member of the 
Argentine League of Protestant 
Women, an interdenominational 
group extremely active in this great 
republic. 

God has not seen fit to bless this 
faithful servant with a family of her 
own, but He has made her to be a 
real mother to all the members— 
young and old alike—of “Good Sa- 
maritan” congregation. It is because 
of her sterling example, her bound- 
less energy and devotion to her God, 
that many an unchurched individual 
has found his way into the fold. 


PY 


By BLANCHE G. ROBBINS 


laughed Cathy. “Of course I am be- 
yond the age limit as far as the 
young people’s league is concerned, 
but there do not seem to be any 
young folk in the congregation ca- 
pable of leadership—or at least in- 
terested enough to keep things 
active. Now for the program for to- 
night,” and hunting out her fountain 
pen from her bag she drafted an 
agenda. 

“Sounds trite—wish I knew where 
to dig up something new and inter- 
esting for programs,’ muttered 
Cathy. “I must look in the Dorcas 
cupboard. One had to do things one’s 
aplenty ready for tomorrow night 
and oh, yes, I wonder if that bale we 
packed for the Red Cross was .de- 
livered.” 

A little frown puckered her brow 
as she discovered the bale for war 
service reposing on the floor of a 
cupboard. One had to do things one’s 
self to be sure they were done, she 
thought with annoyance. It was 
ridiculous the way that the organiza- 
tions depended on her. 

Hurrying home she was thinking 
curiously about the organizations so 
dependent on her. Funny how many 
of the women were members of the 
same groups, yet each group had its 
individual objective. There had been 
little change in the personnel in any 
of the organizations for many a year. 


“Tt might not be a bad idea to in- 
troduce new blood; but where would 
we ever recruit new members?” de- 
manded Cathy. 

Turning the corner she glimpsed 
Marjory Dunstan hurrying along the 
street, her usual sunny face trou- 
bled. Marjory was a nurse and a 
dear, though she showed little inter- 
est in the church. She must be wor- 
ried over a patient, thought Cathy, 
calling out cheerily: 

“Hello, Marjory, what's wrong? 
You look as if you had an epidemic 
on your shoulders.” 

“And I may have yet,” answered 
Marjory, attempting a smile. “It is 
my poor patients who are worrying 
me. You see I’m in social service 
now and I have a real problem on 
my hands. How I am to keep old 
Mrs. Ricketts warm and only a 
spoonful of coal left in her bin and 
she keeled over with arthritis; and 
the Duckling baby convalescing from 
pneumonia, and the Belcher children 
down with scarlet fever—oh, I could 
name a dozen homes with sick folk 
so shy of fuel that it’s a menace—” 

“Was it poor management that 
they didn’t lay in sufficient fuel for 
the winter or—” 

“Lack of cash when they might 
have got some and difficulty in get- 
ting small amounts delivered,” Mar- 
jory broke in. “I’ve been scouring 
Bracetown; but you know how 
searce coal is, and the dealers can’t 
begin to fill their orders.” 

Cathy sensed a feeling of relief 
that her own coal bins were amply 
filled and that the church was sup- 
plied for the winter months. She felt 
sorry for these poor people without 
fuel. But then, that was not her 
worry. Let the town authorities look 
after them, she suggested to Mar- 
jory. 

“And where would the town au- 
thorities find coal?” Marjory ques- 
tioned, adding, ‘“Good-by, I must 
hurry,” as she quickened her steps. 

In the doorway of her home that 
she had converted into a three-apart- 
ment house, Cathy met young Dr. 
Paul Briscoe calling on one of her 
tenants. An illness while in service 
with the Navy had resulted in Dr. 
Paul’s discharge, and Bracetown was 
lucky enough to have him settle 
there to practice medicine. 

Cathy had known Dr. Paul since 
the days when he would toddle 
across the street and beg cookies 

(Continued on page 9) 


Action Based on Planning 


‘ Berkshire Industrial Farm Deals Successfully with 


Juvenile Delinquency 


THE sharp increase in juvenile de- 
linquency since America entered the 
war is a matter of real concern to all. 
But juvenile delinquency itself is not 
a new problem in this country. It so 
stirred the imagination of two far- 
sighted and philanthropic persons in 
1886 that they undertook what 
proved to be a pioneer method in the 
care and training of wayward youth. 
At that time, boys who were run- 
aways from home, truants from 
school, unmanageable or guilty of 


Typesetting and Printing Are 
Popular Trades 


petty theft, were still being sent to 
jails or reformatories, where they 
mingled with criminals. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Gordan Burn- 
ham of Morristown, N. J., had 
the firm conviction that the 
majority of these boys could 
be saved for a constructive 
life if they were given a new 
start in wholesome surround- 
ings under Christian leader- 
ship. 

A year before this, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burnham had bought a 
large tract of land in the Leb- 
anon Valley of the Berkshire 
Hills which had formerly been 
a Shaker settlement. They in- 
tended to spend their sum- 
mers there and to raise prize 
cattle. After one season, how- 


The Boys May Become Dairymen After 
Experience on This Farm 


By MARGUERITE A. SELBY 


ever, they were convinced that the 
sturdy Shaker dwellings, shops and 
barns should be put to greater use. 
Investigation revealed the appalling 
overcrowding of reformatories and 
jails and the dire need of a place in 
the country where wayward boys 
who were not yet incorrigible could 
be trained for a better life. 

Starting with a dozen boys the first 
year, Berkshire Industrial Farm at 
Canaan, N. Y., has grown until today 
it cares for 150 boys. They live in 
attractive, home-like cottages, under 
the care of a housemother, with a 
housefather as well for the older 
boys. They are given a grade school 
education and a two-year course in 
a trade or in farming. Some attend 
a near-by high school. 


THE STORY OF TWO BOYS 

Typical of the boys there is one 
called Martin. When Martin was 
only eight, his mother died of tuber- 
culosis. Two years later his father 
died of pneumonia. Relatives took 
his two sisters. A young aunt took 
the boy. She was a waitress whose 
work kept her from home afternoons 
and evenings. 

Martin spent more and more of his 
time on the streets. He got behind 
in his studies and was unhappy at 


school. Accused of a minor theft by 
a neighbor, he ran away from home. 
He was then only twelve and it was 
in December. 

Three weeks later Martin was 
found—emaciated and starved from 
sleeping in hallways and going hun- 
gry. He was sent to the city hospital 
for rest and observation. They rec- 
ommended that he be sent to Berk- 
shire Farm, where he could have 
fresh air, nourishing food, whole- 


Farmers in the Making 


some recreation and vocational train- 
ing. 

Nearly three years have passed 
since then—the happiest Martin has 
known since his mother died. From 
a frail, shy lad he had developed into 
a tall, slender boy of good physique. 
He is honest, reliable, courteous and 
cheerful. He is devoted to his house- 
mother; grateful for her affection. 


The Lutheran 


Kenneth chose auto mechanics for 
his vocation. He is a conscientious 
and reliable worker. When he has 
completed his two-year trade course, 
the placement director will help him 
to find work, and will keep a friendly 
eye on his progress. 


“HANDS TO WORK AND HEARTS 
TO GOD" 


From the first, the motto of the 
Shakers, “Hands to work and hearts 
to God,” had been the watchword of 
this unique institution. One of the 
interesting things about Berkshire 
Farm is that from necessity it de- 
veloped in the same manner as did 
our early American communities. 
Because food must be raised, the 
boys with a bent for the land were 
taught scientific farming. Buildings 
and equipment had to be kept in re- 
pair and renovated, so the building 
trades were introduced. Farm ma- 
chinery had to be kept in good work- 
ing condition, so mechanics became 
a favorite course. 

Printing has always been one of 
the most popular trades, and the 
boys turn out work that is compa- 
rable with that of professional print- 
ers. As in pioneer communities, 
necessity pointing the way, skill and 
practical experience go hand in hand 
at Berkshire Farm. When a boy goes 
out into the world, he has already 
put theory to work. 

On Berkshire Farm’s 1,100-acre 
tract, with a mile-long frontage on 
Queechy Lake, there is opportunity 
for every kind of wholesome recrea- 
tion the year round. There is also a 
large, modern gymnasium. Living 
and working together, the boys learn 
self-control, co-operation and indus- 
try. When they have developed char- 
acter and stability, the placement 
director helps them to find their 
place in the world. 

There is an invisible spirit about 
Berkshire Farm that is as much a 
heritage from the founders as the 
school itself. The attractive stone 
chapel, built by the boys thirty years 
ago, is in a real sense the physical 
and spiritual center of the campus. 
Non-denominational church services 
are conducted by the Farm’s chap- 
lain, a minister with a near-by pas- 
torate. He also spends one afternoon 
and evening a week with the boys 
in their cottages. Weekday religious 
instruction is now an integral part of 
the religious program. 
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Outdoor Recreation Helps Build Strong 
Bodies and Keen Minds 


Changing wayward boys into up- 
right men is not a quick or easy 
process. It comes only as the result 
of day-by-day patience, understand- 
ing and guidance. Without the splen- 
did Christian men and women who 
make up the staff of this school, the 
work could not have gone forward 
with such heartening success for 
nearly sixty years. 

Problem boys of normal mentality, 
between the ages of 12 and 15 years, 
are eligible for admission, either by 
private surrender from parents or 
guardians in any state, or by com- 
mitment through the Children’s 
Courts of New York State. The 
school is supported to a large extent 
by contributions, so that the board 
and tuition rates are moderate. 


“He That Hath Pity” 


(Continued from page 7) 


from her mother. She remembered 
how zealously his mother worked in 
the church and how keen was her 
interest in missions. When Dr. Paul 
was in rompers his mother had ex- 
pressed the wish that he would study 
for the ministry. But he had turned 
to medicine, and apparently the 
church held little interest for him.” 

“Hello, Paul, how are things going 
—many sick? Remember, you are 
not any too strong yet and you must 
not tax your strength,” cautioned 
Cathy as Dr. Paul held the door open 
for her. 

“Thanks, Cathy; but there’s work 
enough for three doctors in this 
town,” replied Dr. Paul. “If we can 


just avert an epidemic of flu or 
pneumonia—a lot of good my diag- 
nosis and medicines will do if the 
patients freeze, especially the con- 
valescents.”’ 

“That is the theme song today of 
Marjory Dunstan,” commented 
Cathy. “I met her down the street 
and she is worrying about her poor 
patients and has been scouring the 
town hunting coal for their empty 
bins.” 

“Did she find any?” demanded Dr. 
Paul savagely. 

“T’m afraid not—the coal has been 
snapped up early by people with 
cash to pay,” returned Cathy. 

“It doesn’t seem quite fair that 
folks with money can luxurate in 
warmth while others have to shiver 
because their purses are empty,” 
snapped Dr. Paul. “You can be 
thankful, Cathy Crane, that your 
house is warm and the church sure 
enough to be comfortable so people 
going to services won’t take cold.” 

A pleasant wave of heat met Cathy 
as she opened the door to her spa- 
cious living room. Suppose the fuel 
was low in the church bins; how 
would they have managed for the 
remainder of the winter? Well, her 
living room was big enough to hold 
committee meetings anyway—in fact, 
a meeting of the missionary society 
or the Dorcas group would not 
crowd her apartment with the doors 
open into the dining room. 

“Tf the week night meetings were 
eliminated, there would be a consid- 
erable saving in coal,” thought 
Cathy, mentally estimating the sav- 
ing of fuel if fires were lighted only 
for the Sunday services. “There are 
other spacious living rooms and the 
occasional drawing room in Brace- 
town that could be used in an emer- 
gency—if the coal bins were empty.” 

“Yes, there would be a big saving 
in coal,” she told herself with assur- 
ance, then added with a shrug of her 
shoulders: “If coal were saved this 
winter, the officials would only hoard 
it for next winter. But if the church 
had a surplus, would it have the 
right to hoard that fuel and poor 
people freezing for the want of a 
basket of coal?” 

The question throbbed in Cathy’s 
brain. It worried her as she made 
supper in her warm apartment and 
fretted her throughout the hour of 
the missionary meeting that evening. 


(To be concluded next week) 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


DEPRIVING THE CHILD OF 
COMRADESHIP 


@ My daughter of seven and a half 
years has become a little thief. Some 
time ago she took fifty cents from my 
pocketbook. When she was asked why 
she took the money, she said she did it 
in order to buy some candy. This candy 
business is quite unnecessary because 
Helen gets all the sugar that is good 
for her in her puddings, cakes, and pies. 
It seems that I cannot. get her to un- 
derstand that. Just last week she took 
a five-dollar bill which I had laid out 
to pay the milkman. At first she pre- 
tended innocence; but when I threat- 
ened to give her a severe punishment, 
she confessed that she had taken it. 
When I asked why she had stolen the 
money, she said she did it to buy a 
lunch ticket in the lunch room of the 
school which she attends. Before she 
started to school, I investigated the 
lunch room and concluded that it was 
a very unsatisfactory arrangement. For 
that reason I have been preparing 
Helen’s lunches and she has been taking 
them with her. Just why she should 
take money to buy these lunches when 
she has better things to eat is past my 
understanding. 

I am afraid that if we cannot stop 
this new habit of stealing it will get 
worse, and we may not then be able to 
do anything with her. What would 
you do? 


In dealing with Helen it seems that/ 


you have taken food values and 
physical health into consideration, in 
a way, but you have failed to give 
due weight to something which is 
even more important—that is, the 
nature and characteristics of human 
nature, especially the traits of child- 
hood. You may still believe that 
candy causes decaying of teeth; if so, 
you are mistaken. Nor is it true that 
“a clean tooth never decays.” Be- 
yond that, you are disregarding the 
child’s natural bent for little pleasant 
experiences, something different, 
something which other children do, 
something especially good and desir- 
able. You are actually working 
against nature, and you will prob- 
ably be disappointed in Helen as long 
as you do that. There is no reason 
why she should not have a reason- 
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able amount of candy, unless your 
physician forbids it. Sugar in other 
foods is a poor substitute for the 
pleasure of eating candy. Until choc- 
olate became scarce I always had 
semi-sweet chocolate in my desk 
drawer for ready reference, even 
though I am sure I do not need it. 
To a child “sweets” mean even more. 

In the case of the lunches you are 
making the same mistake and adding 
to it. How do you suppose a little 
girl feels when she sees the other 
children on swinging stools, eating 
cake and ice cream, while she has 
only sandwiches? And do you re- 
alize that that difference is keeping 
Helen out of the companionship and 
fun of the lunch period? That com- 
radeship probably means more to her 
than the kind of food she has to eat, 
and Helen has been losing out on it. 

Work with nature. You can do it 
without pampering the girl. “Try to 
distinguish between the things that 
serve a real purpose and those which 
are superfluous and fanciful. 


ADJUSTMENTS BETWEEN FAMILY 
AND TEACHER 


® Charles is nine and a half and is in 
the fifth grade at school. He is a bright 
boy and does pretty well in school. But 
he is constantly in trouble with his 
teacher. Some of the rules which the 
teacher has are really stupid, and 
Charles knows they are stupid. I have 
told him so. The teacher just complains 
that he is disobedient, disrespectful, and 
non-co-operative. She has given many 
kinds of punishment for very little rea- 
son, except that he pays little attention 
to her peculiar rules. She thinks that 
my husband and I should become se- 
vere with the boy and order him to do 
just what she wants. Why can’t this 
teacher look at this thing in a common- 
sense way? How can we get her to 
do it? 


From what you say I must con- 
clude that you do not realize how 
important it is that parents work in 
harmony with their children’s teach- 
ers. You made a serious mistake in 
telling your son that the school’s 
rules are stupid. There are usually 
very good reasons for rules, A school 


could hardly be operated at all with- 
out certain regulations which all re- 
spect. When parents discourage co- 
operation, they invite trouble for 
their children and for themselves. 

Parents have certain responsibil- 
ities to the school, even though they 
may not agree with the way all 
things are done. Have a talk with 
your son’s teacher with a view to 
reaching a workable understanding 
and then carry out your part to the 
full extent. Teachers today are well 
prepared for their work and, as a 
rule, know what they are doing, 
whereas parents too frequently have 
not gone to the trouble of finding out 
about how things ought to be done or 
why they are done in certain ways. 

Give your son no further encour- 
agement toward “doing as he pleases” 
in school. On the other hand, help 
him to understand the teacher’s ways 
of procedure and help him to see that 
his great advantage lies in co-operat- 
ing with her. He ought to be brought 
to realize that. she has many prob- 
lems to face, that she has to serve 
the whole group, and that she gives 
individual attention just as far as 
possible. Your attitude, as well as 
anything you may say, will assist the 
boy toward better adjustments. 


CHARACTER AND RELIGION 


@ In reading the report of an educa- 
tional gathering I noticed that consider- 
able attention was given to character 
education, but religion was not men- 
tioned in connection with it. Do they 
not belong together? Why was religion 
not discussed? 


I po not know, of course, to what 
meeting or convention you refer. But 
various educational groups have for 
a good number of years been empha- 
sizing character education, but have 
shown little interest in religion. In 
recent years educators have become 
much interested in religious educa- 
tion. Character education, apart from 


religious education, has not proved ' 


very effective, because personal re- 
ligious faith is the only adequate in- 
spiration or motivation to high liv- 
ing. Their connection is being more 
and more/ recognized. In the imme- 


diate future you will hear much 


more about religion in connection 
with character, not less. 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has established a de- 
partment of spiritual and character 
education, 


The Lutheran 
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Verily I say unto you, There are 
some of them that stand here, who 
shall in no wise taste of death, till 
they see the Son of man coming in 
his kingdom. Matthew 16: 28 

WHEN walking in the valleys, the 

surrounding hills seem to merge 

with each other. But from the air all 
looks different. Even so by mount- 
ing on wings of faith, the spirit gains 
truer perspective. Lifted closer to 
God, one sees more clearly. When 
to Peter was revealed the great con- 
fession that Jesus is “the Christ, the 
‘Son of the living God,” the Master 
added that some present would “in 
no wise taste of death till they see 
the Son of man coming in His King- 
dom.” The Gospel record explains 
that six days later three disciples re- 
ceived a close-up view of this coming 
in glory when He was transfigured 
before them. Yet beyond that hill- 
top vision, with long-range view His 
empire is seen to stretch over widen- 
ing areas until all nations are in- 
cluded beneath its sway. 


+ + + 


And after six days Jesus taketh 
with him Peter, and James, and 
John his brother, and bringeth them 
up into a high mountain apart: and 
he was transfigured before them. 

Matthew 17: 1, 2 


As the light seems to grapple with 
the darkness and to cast it out in the 
dawn, so the glory of Christ’s King- 
dom makes its way through the 
shadows of the cross with dissipating 
power. When Jesus told His dis- 
ciples, “If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me,” He 
added the promise, “The Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his Father 
with his angels”; then within six 
days that glory burst forth on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Choice 
representatives of the Old Dispensa- 
tion—Moses of the Law and Elijah 
of the Prophets—came to comfort 
_ Him as the Cross-bearer and to wor- 
ship Him as the King of glory. Three 
of the inner circle chosen to lead in 
the establishment of the New Dis- 
pensation beheld that glory and bore 
witness later to “the rising of the 
Sun of righteousness.” 
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But we were eye-witnesses of his 
majesty. Il Peter 1: 16 

CHRISTIANITY is neither fable nor 
sentiment. It is historic fact, attested 
by credible witnesses. Yet the “mys- 
teries” of Christ's Kingdom are 
known and appreciated by them only 
who are “spiritually minded,” regen- 
erated by the Holy Spirit. The fish- 
erman Simon who dealt with boats, 
seines and fish received a new vision 
when he became Peter the apostle. 
Some accused him and two other 
fishermen-apostles of being visionary 
and “seeing things” in dreams or 
emotional ecstasy, and of inventing 
“fables” for the credulous; but this 
practical and hard-headed disciple 
asserted vigorously that he and his 
companions “were eye-witnesses of 
His majesty” when they beheld 
Jesus “transfigured” and when they 
saw and heard Moses and Elijah. 


cine “f ete 

And this voice we ourselves 
heard borne out of heaven, when we 
were with him in the holy mount. 

II Peter 1: 18 

WHEN the engine goes wrong and 
the flier along the new aerial Burma 
road drops into the jungle, he wan- 
ders hopefully as he scans the sky, 
on the lookout for the rescue plane. 
So in wishful thinking mankind has 
ever scanned the heavens and 
prayed for deliverance by some su- 
pernatural Power. In the Christian 
religion an answer to man’s prayer 
and faith has been given in a definite 
revelation. By receptive ears is heard 
“the voice” that echoes in the 
silences. On “the holy mount” of 
worship and spiritual vision the 
Christian believer hears the mes- 
sages relayed through prophets and 
apostles. Concerning Jesus of Naz- 
areth has come the supreme an- 
nouncement that He is the One 
anointed to be Saviour of the lost: 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased; hear ye him.” 


ae ee 

We look not at the things which 

are seen, but at the things which are 

not seen; for the things which are 

seen are temporal; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal. 


II Corinthians 4: 18 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


THE current issue of The Reader’s 
Digest prints a letter from Major 
Parker C. Hardin, a surgeon in a 
Pacific area. In it he says: “War 
makes men gentler and finer, strange 
as that may sound ... it makes men 
seek and find God in true religion. 

. Inever knew there were so many 
unselfish people in all my life as I 
now know after being in battle for 
sixty-two days at Buna.” Spiritual 
values transcend all things material, 
even to the sacrifice of life itself for 
the right. If war is “a fiery crucible 
that makes men,” the divine sacrifice 
at Calvary is the means beyond all 
others to save and transform—be- 
cause infinite were its suffering and 
the scopé of its salvation. 

+ oe 

We shall all be changed, in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump. 

I Corinthians 15: 51, 52 

“Ir you ain’t in no trouble, your 
prayers ain’t got no suction,” said an 
old-time minister who had more 
common sense than learning. Most 
of us have to get into trouble before 
we put “suction” to our prayers. 
Archbishop F. J. Spellman tells of 
visiting a colony of lepers in Africa 
where Sister Brendan seemed su- 
premely happy after years of un- 
selfish service with these unfortu- 
nates because the love of Christ 
constrained her. “As I looked at 
their poor, shriveled, gnarled, 
gnawed bodies, I was thinking of 
Christ and the lepers in the Gospel 
story,” writes the visitor. Then, sud- 
denly, as if reading his thoughts, the 
head sister exclaimed, “What a sur- 
prise and a joy to die and to wake 
up all clean!” We shall be cleansed 
from our sins and imperfections, 
“transfigured” by His grace! 


PRAYER 

O Lorp Jesus Christ, Who didst 
bear Thy Cross for us, help us to 
take up our cross, and to bear it after 
Thee; that so, walking in Thy foot- 
steps, we may attain to Thy King- 
dom, and see Thee in Thy glory. 
Amen. 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Matcgaret 7. Gf. Devin 


Talkers or Workers 


SOMEWHERE along the line women 
got a reputation as the talkative sex, 
and they’ve been too busy ever since 
to bother to correct the error. Too 
busy or too wise. 

Women have had a good many 
milleniums in which to learn that 
acquiescence is often the short-cut to 
power. Man has sought it by objec- 
tive means, forcing the universe to 
serve him. Pitting his brain against 
the forces of nature, he is winning, 
inch by inch, the battle to control 
those forces. Woman hag always 
known that battle is of secondary 
importance. 

There have been no famous 
women theologians. Women have 
never been very much interested in 
the intricacies of dogma: they have 
been more interested in carrying out 
the simple laws of Christian conduct 
which they could understand. 

Did it ever occur to you that it was 
no coincidence that the person whom 
St. Peter raised from the dead 
should have been a woman? With- 
out for a moment belittling the work 
of the Apostles in spreading Chris- 
tianity throughout the Roman worl 
we know very well that Dorcas set- 
tled down to putting that religion 
into life. She was ready to accept 
her Master’s teaching at its face 
value and provide for the poor and 
needy. When her friends informed 
Peter of her death and he saw with 
his own eyes the evidence of her 
outgoing love, it isn’t hard to imagine 
his impetuous rebellion at the 
thought that such a life should be so 
soon lost to the world. He must have 
remembered Jesus’ miracles. He 
must have thought of the surge of 
power he himself had felt several 
times. Following Jesus’ custom on 
such occasions, he cleared the room, 
and knelt in prayer. The woman for 
whom he prayed returned to life—a 
life of service. 

Women have always been inter- 
ested in the moral and social impli- 
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cations of the Gospel. “Be ye doers 
of the Word,” has been, consciously 
or unconsciously, their battle cry. 

That is certainly true in their 
homes. With the thousand and one 
things to be done in running a home, 
it is amazing to know how many 
mothers and grandmothers have 
managed through it all to present a 
picture of Christian kindliness to 
their families. And they have had 
energy left over to devote to neigh- 
bors and “causes.” 

One of the “causes” which at- 
tracted their enthusiasm quite early 
was the “Educational Societies’. to 
which some of our colleges owe their 
early existence. They scrimped and 
saved and gave, and the colleges 
went marching on. 

Then came the Women’s Mission- 
ary Societies. The women saw a 
need, and they set to work to meet 
it. At first the emphasis was entirely 
on Foreign Missions. Communities 
at home were small. Local needs 
were cared for as a matter of course. 
Individuals looked after individuals. 
Sometimes the local congregation 
undertook projects that were too big 
for such haphazard procedure. But 


y ‘ no widespread organization was re- 


quired. 

As our American cities grew, and 
as the women became aware of 
groups outside their immediate cir- 
cle, these Missionary Societies 
widened their scope until their in- 
terest is truly World Missions today. 


All American women have not fol- 
lowed this heart-warming pattern. 
There have been notable exceptions. 

But one thing the record of the 
past makes rather clear: The Chris- 
tian woman of the future, like the 
Christian woman of the past, will be 


more interested in seeing religion’ 


put into practice than in talking 
about it. Unless her new freedom 
helps her to get things done, she will 
contribute less to the welfare of the 
world than her great-grandmother 
did. : 


And she will be less happy. For : 


women are at heart, doers, not talk- 
ers; regardless of their reputation. 


Pioneer 


Women are pioneering. Few fields — 


of labor are still closed to them. In 
Great Britain it is reported that men 


willingly take commands from wo- — 


men in the various branches of na- 
tional service because women have 
earned the right to direct. Everyone 
learns eventually to respect ability 
and achievement, although some- 
times the going is rough. 

Any new path that is cleared is not 
made straight, however, without a 
road builder, a pioneer. 


| 


Florence Nightingale is honored 


anew today when we think of the 
corps of women giving full time to 
nursing service at home and abroad. 
When she went to the Crimean front 
two miles of cots greeted her and her 
workers. But she had not ventured 


unprepared. She had received six — 


months’ observation and training ex- 


perience in the midst of the dea- © 


conesses at Halle. 
Army officers sneered at a wo- 
man coming to the front. In derision 


they nicknamed her “the little bird.” — 


A lesser’ character, or a person of 


weaker conviction, would have fallen — 
by the way. But in six months the © 


death rate was cut in half. The proof 
of her work came in the fruit of her 
labors. 

In her memoirs which have been 
published recently, this statement 


appears, “Life is no holiday game, — 


nor is it a clever book, nor is it a 
school of instruction, nor a valley of 
tears, but it is a hard fight, a strug- 
gle, a wrestling with the principle of 
evil, hand to hand, foot to foot. Every 
inch of the way must be disputed.” 


Plausible? 


JACKIE, aged four, had been very. 


rude to the maid that morning at | 


breakfast. After she left the room, 
his mother spoke to him sternly. 
“That was a very naughty boy. 
You must never speak like that to 
Mary. Now you go right out to the 
kitchen and tell her you are sorry.” 
“T can’t,” Jackie smiled ingratiat- 
ingly, “my cornflakes will get cold.” 
A lot of grown folks offer excuses 
for disobeying a heavenly parent 
that are just about as plausible as 
Jackie’s—no more and no less. 
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Rainy Afternoon— Hospitality and Child Labor Laws in Bordenville 


I WAS squeezing oranges to make a 
drink for Joan’s friends, and trying 
not to notice the rain pelting down 
the windowpanes. From Joan’s room 
came sounds of revelry. Perhaps it 
would be better to say “rivalry.” A 
life and death battle of Spotto was in 
progress up there. 

The oranges were large and juicy. 
As my knife cut into:each firm globe 
I thanked a gracious providence that 
I had been born in a land where my 
children could have all the nourish- 
ing food they need. 

I opened a can of grapefruit juice, 
added sugar, and poured the drink 
into cheese glasses. Jerry came into 
the kitchen bringing a fresh, spring- 
like smell of rain and wet earth, just 
as I started upstairs with a tray. 

“Having a party?” 

“Joan is. Not a real party, just 
some of her classmates playing 
Spotto. I thought I’d give them 
something to drink. They’ve been 
yelling so, their throats must be 
hoarse.” 

“So you punish them by making 
them a fruit drink?” 

“Just schooling myself to treat 
Joan’s friends as I expect her to treat 
ours—with hospitality.” 


My entrance into Joan’s room was 


greeted with such a chorus of “Yip- 
pee!” and “Zowie!” from the boys 
that Phyllis’s polite, “Thank you, 
Mrs. Lathrop,” sounded like another 
language. Joan beamed at me. As I 
went downstairs again, I was fol- 
‘lowed by a resounding chorus, 
“Fruit-juice packin’ Mama!” 

“Quite a send-off,” grinned Jerry. 

“T never saw so much pep as those 
youngsters have. Wish I had half of 
ite? 

“You probably had at their age. 
They’ll slow down one of these days.” 

“You mean when they achieve my 
advanced years?” 

‘Don’t pick me up so fast. I hope 
I know better than to hint to a wom- 
an that ‘she’s not as young as she 
once was.’” 

“A woman? Women aren’t a bit 
touchier on that subject than men 
are. Did you see Mr. Benson bristle 
the other evening when Mrs. Gerber 
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hinted that at his age he’d better 
take no chances with his health?” 

“He did for a fact. But anything 
Mrs. Gerber says makes him bristle!” 

“She does manage to say the 
wrong thing oftener than most well- 
meaning people. Did I tell you about 
the way she told those people from 
the church at Johnson’s Corners not 
to care if their church was ‘just a 
mission’? You. should have seen 
their faces. They are so proud of 
what they’ve accomplished in a short 
time and her condescension took the 
wind right out of their sails.” 

“Funny you should have men- 
tioned them. I sat beside their pas- 
tor at lunch today.” 

“T meant to ask whether the meet- 
ing was worth the trip in this rain. 
Come on into the living room and 
tell me about it. Or were you going 
to your study?” 

“Not for a few minutes.” Jerry 
dropped into his big chair and looked 
at the empty fireplace. “Why didn’t 
I bring up some logs when I went 
down to look at the furnace? An 
afternoon like this calls for dancing 
flames or something.” 

“Never mind. Turn on the light 
there by you. That will dispel the 
gloom a little.” 

“That is better. By the way, where 
is our elder child? Don’t tell me he’s 
out delivering groceries in all this 
weather?” 

“T hope not! It’s his afternoon, and 
he just insisted on going down to 
Grosman’s. He promised not to go 
out unless it let up a little; but he 
said he just had to be there.” 

“Oh, well. It’s not really cold, and 
if he has all his rain equipment, he 
ought to be all right.” 

“T can’t help thinking the job was 
just an excuse to wear those boots 
of Art’s that Mrs. Milland gave him.” 

“Y’'m glad he’s taking his respon- 
sibility seriously, though. I hope it 
will last, although I’m glad we talked 
to the Hartmans and got him and 
Tommy to divide up the job and 
work alternate days. Every day 
would have been too much.” 

“T was sure of it the minute I 
heard about the job. But it took your 


masculine brain to think of a solu- 
tion to the problem. I didn’t want to 
baby him and I didn’t want him to 
undertake something he couldn’t 
manage. I’m glad you aren’t in the 
army or navy, I feel so sorry for the 
women who can’t say, ‘Let’s talk it 
over with your father,’ while they 
collect their thoughts.” 

“A surprising number of them are 
making a pretty good job of it, 
though.” 

“T suppose a lot of them do their 
‘talking it over’ at long range. Writ- 
ing for advice to someone in the 
Pacific and waiting for a reply would 
certainly give you time to think 
things over—too much time!” 

“T meant to ask you: Didn’t I hear 
Mark say that Skinny’s father is in 
the navy now?” 

“Yes. And, according to Mark, it 
is going to cramp that young man’s 
style a little. He is supposed to 
divide his time between his parents, 
but in order not to break in on the 
school year, his father doesn’t insist 
on a full share of the time. When his 
mother opposes anything the rascal 
wants to do, he threatens to tell his 
father he wants to come visit him a 
while. He has her practically eating 
out of his hand. That’s how he got 
her consent to his taking that eve- 
ning job at the restaurant over by 
the C. B. I. plant.” 

“An evening job? I thought that 
was illegal?” 

“Tt is, but it’s not likely the gov- 
ernment will be inspecting some ob- 
scure small town restaurant unless 
someone reports the matter to the 
authorities. And you know there 
aren’t many people who want to re- 
port things like that. So long as it 
doesn’t affect them, they won’t 
bother.” 

“There’s been a good deal of viola- 
tion of the child labor laws lately, I 
guess. It’s a queer world where we 
have to safeguard children in spite 
of their parents.” 

“IT don’t think we’ll have to worry 
about Skinny, since his father is not 
in a position to have him live with 
him now. His mother will have a lit- 
tle more authority, I hope.” 
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ero1s the Desk 


In our youth a proverb was fre- 
quently heard, “You never miss the 
water until the well runs dry.” Prob- 
ably farmer folk worded that bit of 
obvious wisdom and handed it down 
from generation to generation. Cer- 
tainly it meant much among them; a 
year round supply of well water was 
a necessity of the first class. Human 
and animal life are subject to thirst, 
and few farms had access to water in 
streams and pools. 

Wells in those days were of two 
sorts: drilled and dug. Since those 
of the latter sort required for their 
making such simple tools as pick, 
shovel and windlass, plus some 
neighborly aid, they were more com- 
mon where an underground vein of 
water could be reached by digging a 
circular hole in the ground six or 
eight feet in diameter, to a depth that 
could be walled by stone or brick. 

Surface water which fell as rain or 
snow was excluded from direct en- 
trance into these wells. First, it was 
absorbed into the soil, which it per- 
meated to a depth of ten or more feet. 
In the course of such penetration, a 
fairly adequate purification occurred; 
dirt and germs carried by surface 
rainfall and open streams were 
filtered out, and the contents of the 
well made sanitarily safe. Such a 
source of water was an asset if it did 
not “go dry.” 

Greater demands upon nature’s 
water supply, plus access to ma- 
chinery for drilling wells to depths of 
hundreds rather than tens of feet, 
have rendered “dry wells” outmoded. 
But the experience of individuals 
now becomes the unhappy lot of com- 
munities. Elaborate filtration plants 
function if water flows into them 
from areas on which rain has fallen. 
Man-made changes in the terrain by 
which the amount of moisture is 
lessened, produce water famines, a 
most distressing form of want. A 
parallel is in process as we write: the 
inability to obtain coal has caused 
enormous hardship in the northeast- 
ern section of the United States. 
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Philadelphia reported for the first 
week of this year that fifteen thou- 
sand families were unable to heat 
their houses for lack of anthracite 
fuel. 

The factor in shortage of both 
water and coal is due largely to the 
ineffectual human element in our 
complex social organization. For nor- 
mal circumstances the provisions for 
water and heat are far more con- 
veniently accessible when under 
community rather than individual 
control. But when an organized 
minority in order to achieve some 
objective of their own deprive an in- 
nocent majority of an essential to 
their living, then an abuse of social 
organization is operating. 

In these days when many forms of 
reconstruction and reform are under 
serious consideration, “the people” 
should exercise final authority. By 
the people, we mean the group of 
men, women, and children who con- 
stitute our families, support public 
schools, pay taxes, and constitute the 
reservoir of manpower in both peace 
and war economics. Under present 
laws they are exploited. 


GENEROUS, INSTRUCTIVE, 
EXEMPLARY 


THE adjectives forming our head- 
line. have been occasioned by the 
gift of $150,000 of which Wittenberg 
College is the recipient. Readers of 
Tue LUTHERAN can understand the 
surprise felt by Dr. R. E. Tulloss, 
president of Wittenberg, when the 
securities of the gift were handed 
him, without direct expectations on 
his part, but which came in the 
course of the institution’s extensive 
and extended proclamation of its 
needs. And certainly the whole 
United Lutheran Church authorizes 
him to express gratitude to the un- 
known donor for a gift that will help 
generations of young men and wom- 
en obtain the best equipment youth 
can acquire—a Christian Education. 

We refer to the gift as instructive. 


We deem ourselves competent by — 
hearsay to call attention of the 
churches to the services rendered by © 
presidents of educational institutions, 
their faculties and boards of trustees, 
in the ceaseless labors of financing 
the ever-growing demands for a 
modern college, seminary, or univer- 
sity. No doubt there is a period in 
every studious person’s life when 
sitting on a log with Mark Hopkins 
would amount to acquiring an edu- 
cation. An education, we say; but it 
would not provide adequately what 
young men and young women need, 
and therefore seek, during the years 
between graduation from high 
schools and the completion of scho- 
lastic preparation for a business or 
professional vocation. 

As to our third adjective—ex- 
emplary, we have used it as a term 
of great import: incidentally, it im- 
plies a correction by Dr. Tulloss of 
an idea that we have sometimes 
championed. We inquired of him: 
“Do you deem the character of these 
times favorable toward the procural 
of large sums which are deposited 
as endowments of our educational 
and charitable institutions?” We 
have read that the prevalent low rate 
of income from safe investments re- 
quires doubling of the sum once suf- 
ficient to endow a chair in a univer- 
sity or a free bed in a hospital. Once 
good mortgages and reliable bonds 
yielded six to eight per cent. Now 
half these figures are deemed com- 
mendable for investors. 

On the other hand, the gifts of live 
donors—as directly applicable 


financial aid is called—are imme- 


diately and entirely usable. Hence 
our institutions are giving increasing 
attention to the presentation of an- 
nual offerings. 

President Tulloss replied to our 
query by saying: “There will always 


‘be men and women who, like this 


unknown donor, desire to invest the 


accumulated products of their indus- 


try, foresight and thrift in institu- 
tions that will administer gifts for 
continued aid to youth. Administra- 
tors and trustees must not fail to in- 
vite their form of constructive sup- 
port. To abandon constant appeals to 
God-loving and God-serving people 
would be a neglect of stewardship on 
the part of both donor and recipient.” 

There is fascination in the implica- 
tion of Dr. Tulloss’ statement. What 
gives value to investments and en- 
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dowments is the factor of repetition. 
Perhaps the net income in this year 
is three per cent. In two years it has 


_yielded six, and in a generation it has 


equaled the original gift. But it is 
when compounded in terms of people 
that its value appeals to an investor. 
Year by year it helps to graduate a 
class and to influence an entire stu- 
dent body. These go into the world 
and re-invest what was made theirs. 
In a few years a vast number of peo- 
ple and an incalculable degree of 
interest have been accumulated. 


DEFENSIVELY SPEAKING 


THERE are connections between 
pages two and nineteen in this issue 
and our own deductions from the 
data of two pages. We confess to 
having printed the Open Letter of 
C. Hale Sipe, Esq., reluctantly. It is 
sharply critical of the U. L. C. A.’s 
financial support and, into the wound 
by indictment for inadequate re- 
sponse to objectives of benevolence, 
it pours the acid of citing superiority 
by the Missouri Synod. We delayed 
the publication of this letter, hoping 
that an inquiry addressed to the Sta- 
tistical Department of the National 
Lutheran Council would enable us 
to state that the basis of computing 
church support is not the same in the 
U. L. C. A. and the Missouri Synod. 
Miss Boozer’s response which fol- 
lows Mr. Sipe’s Open Letter on page 
19 indicates that the figures pub- 
lished on page 2 provide no such alibi 
for the U. L. C. A. The inevitable 
conclusion is an inferior response on 
the part of U. L. C. A. congregations 


_and synods to the action of their gov- 


erning bodies where budgets are pro- 
posed and accepted. 

We do differ with Mr. Sipe’s final 
observation, that the Missouri 
Synod’s unwillingness to form a 
union with the U. L. C. A. stems 
from her unwillingness to carry the 
burdens our financial ineffectiveness 
would entail. Of the numerous com- 
ments on differences between us, this 
deduction (?) has not come to our 
notice. 

We see no way of escape, how- 
ever, from confessing an inferior 
feeling of obligation to the great 
causes in the name of which the con- 
gregations and synods of the United 
Lutheran Church accept the great 
commission of our Lord. There are 
explanations, but a statement of 
them is not likely to make us feel 
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more comfortable. Since, however, 
the wound is stinging from an acid, 
little more distress will follow our 
directing a jet of hydrogen dioxide 
into it. Two reasons for the small per 
capita of U. L. C. A. church support 
seem to us reliable. First, in the older 
portion, that is, in the eastern and 
southern synods, the costs of church 
property and equipment have been 
met, and these initial costs of the 
Lutheran establishment no longer 
require giving. Second, the partic- 
ipation of U. L. C. A. members in 
social and community enterprises no 
doubt diverts not only money but 
also interest from the strictly church 
channels in which Missouri contri- 
butions seem contained and more 
successfully guided. 

We call this an explanation but it 
is a very poor excuse. Congregations 
without indebtedness, with no obli- 
gations to meet interest payments 
are not always models. Often they 
seem to have a superiority complex 
which they express relative to their 
own and other sister churches as be- 
ing “no longer mission.” It is a poor 
expression of gratitude for the fruits 
of other men’s labors, when Chris- 
tians neglect recognition of what 
they have inherited. 

However, we cite certain figures 
recently released by the Information 
Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches from which we deduce an 
observation favorable to the ef- 
ficiency of the U. L. C. A. The bul- 
letin is under date of January 1. It 
can be obtained for five cents by 
writing the Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. On the basis of 
censuses for the years 1926 and 
1941-42 the percentages of increase 
are 


American Lutheran .......... 15.3 
Missouri Synod .................. 26.9 
Norwegian Church ............ 14.5 
Augustana Synod .............. 13.2 
Wisconsin Synod ................ 37.7 
United Lutheran ................ 40.8 


Now all this happened aforetime. 
It has its uses in the sphere of com- 
parisons and controversy. But any 
way it is viewed, the U. L. C. A. 
emerges guilty of not reaching its 
full capacity for service. We are not 
engaged in competition but in con- 
struction. We have not made the 
best uses of our resources, For this 
God forgive us and inspire us to pur- 
sue the better way. 


FROM COLLEGE WINDOWS 


By CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


Topay we look with amazement 
upon the great state universities, as 
if they were the pride of a people 
who sacrificed much for them. We 
believe it to be natural also to sup- 
pose that they were meant from the 
start to have nothing to do with re- 
ligion. Both of these impressions 
bear looking into. 

These magnificent buildings and 
grounds were not the result of sac- 
rifice or privation. They came, to a 
great extent, from a sort of “new 
deal” government. In fact, the char- 
ter of one of these state universities 
confesses, “the University of 
was called into existence by the gen- 
erosity of Congress.” Back in earlier 
days there were vast stretches of 
public lands. When Congress carved 
out new states, it gave each state 
thousands of acres of such lands for 
public education. Many states re- 
ceived almost 50,000 acres; some 
states, even more. Nor was it always 
because of love of education. In 
many cases it was hoped thus to at- 
tract new settlers into new regions. 

Consequently, state colleges and 
universities have the public to thank 
for their wealth. Few of them can 
match the gifts of church institu- 
tions, given by men and women who 
have sacrificed even to the point of 
privation in order to build their col- 
leges and seminaries. 

We need to remember, also, that 
it was not the original intention of 
the nation to spend these great 
amounts on schools where religion 
was to have no place. The Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787, which established 
the policy of giving public lands to 
new states for education, contained 
this memorable sentence, “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being nec- 
essary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be for- 
ever encouraged.” 

It can be proven fairly definitely - 
that those universities that tried to 
become altogether secular followed 
models from France and Germany, 
where the state was in complete con- 
trol of education. The American peo- 
ple have throughout most of our his- 
tory refused to separate religion and 
education. No other institution of 
higher learning is more truly Amer- 
ican than the church college. 
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BY CREATIVE POWER 


hy Nathan F2. Melhorn 


Jesus Multiplied Loaves and Fishes Into Enough to Feed Crowds 
St. Mark 6: 30-52; 8: 1-10. Adult Sunday School Lesson for February 6 


Among all the miracles which Jesus performed to manifest His power 
and purposes, none made a greater impression on the writers of the four 
Gospels than those performed to satisfy the hunger of great crowds of peo- 
ple, who had assembled to listen to His teaching. This comment is partic- 
ularly true of the narratives of St. Mark and St. Matthew, who each report 
two separate “miraculous feedings” when a small number of loaves and 
fishes were blessed into adequacy for the physical hunger of four or five 


thousand hungry persons. 

Some interpreters of the New Testa- 
ment have proposed that only a single 
incident occurred, but the first two of 
the evangelists certainly describe two 
occasions: not only are there significant 
differences of details between these 
two, but only a single chapter separates 
their records by Matthew and Mark. 

There is also an impression of realism 
which must not be disregarded when 
we read the descriptions of the evan- 
gelists concerning this miraculous ac- 
tion of our Lord. First of all, there is 
the implication of real weariness and 
hunger on the part of the thousands of 
people who had listened eagerly and for 
hours to the words that fell from the 
lips of Jesus. Many of them had come 
from distances that made their return 
difficult and perhaps in some instances 
fatal. ‘There was nothing symbolic in 
this need of the people for physical 
nourishment. The evangelists declare 
that Jesus had compassion on the mul- 
titudes and cite the miracles as His 
response. 


Real Food 


It is also definitely declared that the 
food available to satisfy their hunger 
consisted of a few loaves and small 
fishes. It was real food but far from 
enough. An attempt to minimize this 
accomplishment of Jesus is made when 
it is said that He directed the distribu- 
tion of some food among a few people, 
and the example thus set was promptly 
followed by many others. Thus enough 
provisions were discovered amongst the 
crowds to enable them by division and 
distribution to meet the needs of all. 
In these days when rationing is so wide- 
spread, it is natural to think of some 
such policy for handling an emergency. 
Organization is indicated and efficiency 
has approval by the example of our 
Lord and His immediate disciples. But 
there is not the slightest justification 
for any such explanation. Either the 
“blessing” resulted in the miracle which 
is described by the evangelists, or they 
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were guilty of gross misrepresentation 
in supplying the Church with what is 
the beginning of a myth. The miracle 
becomes merely a well-intentioned 
legend whenever an explanation is of- 
fered which does not include the actual 
multiplication of a little into enough 
and to spare. 


Obvious Realities 

Any proposal that reduces these 
miracles to the status of symbols can- 
not be entertained. The circumstances 
are too real for any form of relief that 
would not apply to actual hunger and 
suffering. The people were ordinary 
folk, many of whom had traveled con- 
siderable distances, and had reached the 
stage of hunger and weakness that 
made it dangerous for them to start 
home without physical nourishment. 
For Jesus to have trifled with this con- 
dition would have been a mockery on 
His part. Instead He “had compassion 
on them.” 

That compassion was real. It was an 
emotion of an infinite character, such as 
human suffering and distress always 
developed in Jesus, whose perfect hu- 
man nature responded to an extent be- 
yond our imperfect conception because 
His infinite divine nature contributed a 
sustaining power. In our Lord’s min- 
istry there are repeated references to 
His own hunger and thirst, weariness 
and exhaustion. It was a phase of His 
self-humiliation, that He encountered 
and participated in the effects of the 
evils that fell upon those in whose be- 
half He came from the Father. 

Proper perspective in the interpreta- 
tion of the miracles of feeding, and for 
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that matter of other miracles recorded 
by St. Mark and his brother evangelists, 
requires the reader of the Bible to keep 
one fact about our Lord for ready ref- 
erence. The supreme mission of our 
Lord was more than the display of His 
power, great as this display is in the 
field of revelation and of His identifica- 
tion as the Messiah. Jesus, the only 
Begotten of the Father, He who in the 
beginning “was with God and was God” 
became incarnate in order first of all, 
that the glory of God should be served 
by the redemption of those created in 
God’s image from enslavement to sin. 
Obviously such an undertaking has 
the possibility of performance only by 
One who has at His command the whole 
resources of God, who is infinite in 
power, love, and mercy. The plan of 
redemption begins in the mind of God 
who, seeing the miserable condition into 
which Satan and the powers of evil had 
brought the creatures whom He had 
made, determines upon their rescue. 
For the attainment of this rescue 
there was no one good enough except- 
ing Him who is the only begotten Son 
of God. When He became incarnate, 
while He*“humbled Himself and sub- 
jected Himself to the suffering borne 
by Him in the place of those He came to 
save, there were always the resources 
of this infinite divine nature. He who 
from the beginning was with God, and 
was God, did not cease to have at His 
command the attributes of His divine 
nature: even though in human form. 


Creative Activities 

The functioning of His divine nature, 
as it contributed to His Messianic per- 
formance and as it sustained His hu- 
man nature, led from time to time to 
the “exercise of what is nothing less 
than creative power. Among such in- 
stances are the occurrences which Mark 
and Matthew twice describe, and to 
which both Luke and John refer once. 
In manner it is related to creation. As - 
when God spoke and creation became a 
fact, so the blessing of Jesus pro- 
nounced over a few loaves and a few 
fishes made them adequate to satisfy 
the hunger) of multitudes. 

Applications of this creative power 


_on the part of Christ demonstrated His 


authority to forgive sins and to convey 
to believers in Him the inheritance of 
the sons of God. Not only are we 
warned that no merit or worthiness on 
our part enters into our redemption, but 
we are shown the complete competency 
of the Gospel. 


The Lutheran 


THE YOUNG 


PEOPLE 


ky Anos Gohn Teaver 
NEVER A WHITE LlE—tphesians 4.25 


“A IE is an abomination unto the 
Lord and a very present help in trou- 
ble.” So wrote the school boy. Cer- 
tainly there is a good deal of confusion 
about the habit of lying. Is a lie ever 
justifiable? Are there circumstances in 
which a lie is the least sinful way out? 
To save a life, or to save others from 
being hurt, or to prevent injustice, or to 
accomplish other good things, is it right 
to lie? 


Pro and Con 

Some teachers of ethics tell us when 
faced with a choice of two evils we 
should choose the lesser. For instance, 
the attitude of most Christians toward 
war is built on a compromise. War is 
wrong, yet to refuse to make war would 
mean the victory of totalitarian prin- 
ciples in our world. It would mean the 
accepted supremacy of the Nordic race, 
the creation of vassal races forced to 
serve their masters, the extermination 
of the Jews, the victory of a paganized 
form of Christianity, the end of per- 
sonal liberty. Facing such a choice, 
most of us feel that our support of the 
war effort is justified. 

Some reasoning like this can be ap- 
plied to the so-called white lie. So far 
as we can see, if we tell the truth, 
someone is going to suffer. It is bad to 
lie, but it is also bad to see an injus- 
tice or an injury done. So we choose 
what seems to be the lesser evil. 

A poem quoted by Robert E. Speer 
in his little book, The Marks of a Man, 
presents a telling argument against the 
justification of a lie. 


“*A man must live!’ We justify 
Low shift and trick to treason high, 
A little vote for a little gold 
To a whole senate bought and sold, 
With this self-evident reply. 
“But is it so? Pray tell me why 
Life at such cost you have to buy? 
In what religion were you told 
‘A man must live?’ 
There are times when a man must die.” 


Dr. Speer also quotes “a certain long- 
haired poet” who said that the trouble 
with the martyrs was that they lacked 
a sense of humor. He thought them 
naive to die when a little lie might have 
saved them. The point is quite clear. 
We venture to take Providence in our 
own hands when we disobey the ex- 
plicit command against lying, on our 
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own responsibility deciding that our lies 
will promote justice or mercy. 

The Old Testament gives no support 
for telling truth with reservations. A 
commandment against lying was in- 
cluded in the Ten. Over and over again 
are echoed the sentiments of the 119th 
Psalm, “I hate every false way,” “I hate 
and abhor lying.” Zechariah says that 
the curse of God will abide in the liar’s 
house and consume it “even to the 
timber and stone.” 

The New Testament does not let 
down the high standards of the Old in 
this regard. Jesus speaks of the devil 
as the father of lies: “When he speak- 
eth a lie he speaketh of his own.” The 
early church was terrified at the pun- 
ishment laid upon Ananias and Sap- 
phira because they had lied about their 
gifts to the Lord. Paul said, “Lie not 
to one another, seeing ye have put off 
the old man with his doings”; and again, 
“Putting away falsehood, speak ye truth 
each one to his neighbor, for ye are 
members one of another.” John said 
without reservation, “No lie is of the 
truth.” Revelation pictures the exclu- 
sion of liars from the life of heaven. 
“There shall in no wise enter into it 
anything unclean, or he that maketh an 
abomination and a lie. .. . Without are 
the dogs and the sorcerers and the for- 
nicators and the murderers, and the 
idolators and every one that loveth and 
maketh a lie.” Liars are classed with 
pretty bad company. 

We cannot think of God as lying. He 
would not then be God. By the same 
reasoning a man is not a man when he 
lies. We are expected to reflect the 
character of our Father in heaven. He 
did not find a way for His only Son to 
escape the cross. If death is the fruit 
of sin, then the price for the world’s sin 
must be paid. Jesus would not lie out 
of the difficult situations that He faced 
when He was committed into the hands 
of His enemies. 

Unless truth is respected in all sit- 
uations the foundation for confidence 
is gone. Jesus said, “Iam... the truth.” 
That was no passing commitment, no 
fine phrasing to conceal anl compro- 
mise. Not once in the Gospel story is 
there any evidence that Jesus told any- 
thing but the truth. Indeed He lived 
the truth just as surely as He spoke 
the truth. Is less expected from us? 


Lies Come Back 


“Sow truth if thou the truth would’st reap. 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain. 

Erect and sound thy conscience keep, : 
From hollow words and deeds refrain.” 


Lies multiply by geometric progres- 
sion. Who has not found himself get- 
ting deeper and deeper into deceit be- 
cause he started with a white lie? 
Thinking to avoid immediate embar- 
rassment, we are usually far more 
shamed in the end than though we had 
told the truth. One lie leads to an- 
other; that is the nature of lying. 


Lies Undermine Confidence 

Recall that old story of the shepherd 
boy who was instructed to shout, “Wolf! 
Wolf!” if ever the flock should be men- 
aced. His sense of humor got the best 
of him, and one day he shouted, “Wolf! 
Wolf!” at the top of his lungs and the 
owner and his men came running to the 
rescue. But the shepherd only laughed 
at them and thought he had made a 
great joke. Later the wolves actually 
did come and he shouted, “Wolf! Wolf!” 
but no help came. No one believed him 
this time. If we justify lies under any 
circumstances who is going to know 
just when we may decide that a lie is 
justified? Lying is anti-social. It un- 
dermines the foundation of confidence 
on which a society can be built. 


Lying Is Godless ; 

We do not really believe that God is 
always on the side of right when we 
say that lies are sometimes justifiable. 
If God will not look after the man who’ 
tells the truth, then our confidence in 
Him is shaken. Of course, we must 
think in terms of eternity, not of time. 
“Take your eternity,” is a phrase of 
Chesterton’s and has in it the truly 
Christian patience that we must have 
with Providence. God takes His “eter- 
nity” in working out His plans, and 
truth often goes to the cross while evil 
sits upon the throne. But in the end, 
there is always a resurrection. In eter- 
nity if not in time, we believe that truth 
will triumph. Every injustice will be 
somehow righted. It takes faith to be- 
lieve this. 

If we decide to tell the truth under 
all circumstances, we face about the 
same forces against us that the con- 
scientious objector must face. We live 
in a world largely dominated by the 
motive of self-interest. The devil is a 
mighty factor in life about us. How far 
are we willing to pay the cost of abso- 
lute truthfulness? It is a question each 
of us must decide. 

*% * x * 

To Leavers: Topic date, February 6. 
Source material is available in Speer’s 
The Marks of a Man and Principles of 
Jesus. Also books on Christain ethics. 
Next topic, “Watch That Propaganda.” 
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BOOK § 


Taking Away the Question Mark 


What Matters? Thoughts About Things That Matter Most. By Walton H. 
Greever. Muhlenberg Press. 104 pages. 50 cents. 

The original publication of Dr. Greever’s booklet, What Matters? was 
reported in the news columns of THE LUTHERAN, rather than on this page. 
Now, as the book enters its second edition, it is reviewed here. 

Dr. GREEVER’S booklet is a very adequate answer to questions relating to 
Christian teaching and ethics. The essential truths are presented in a lucid 
and direct style. The treatment is brief and inclusive. There are twenty-six 
chapters, which deal with every important aspect of religious knowledge 
from a discussion of the Scriptures to man’s attitude in the face of death. 


Both doctrinal and practical matters 
are treated with a thoroughness which 
evidences sound scholarship and clear 
understanding of the average reader’s 
needs. The author has the ability to 
speak of the eternal truths of the Word 
with clearness and simplicity. Thus he 
writes, “religion, in its essence, is a re- 
lationship between God and man.” 
Christian doctrine is “what man be- 
lieves and teaches concerning the 
meaning of God’s Word.” Grace is “the 
expression of God’s redemptive attitude 
and action toward sinful man.” God’s 
Real Presence toward man is “a fellow- 
ship, a sharing of life, but not a proxy 
or absentee fellowship.” The Church 
is “like a house, but more like a house- 
hold, a family.” The House of Worship 
is “the place where God meets His 

children in the unity of the family, as 


an earthly father meets with his chil- 
dren around the family table or beside 
the family fireside.” Through this book 
—simple and yet comprehensive, direct 
and yet profound, is easily understood 
language—the author shares with the 
reader his conception and understand- 
ing of things that matter most. 

The chapters on the Christian Home, 
Christian Citizenship, and Missions are 
especially good and stress with empha- 
sis the practical application of the 
Christian spirit upon the whole social 
body. They deserve repeated reading. 

What Matters? removes the question 
mark from spiritual things and replaces 
it with the exclamation point of cer- 
tainty. It affirms much in few words 
about those things that matter most. 

Watter T. Nav. 


Emphatic Evangelism 


Choose Ye This Day. By Elmer G. 
Homrighausen. Westminster Press. 152 
pages. $1.50. 


BeEtievinG that the present crisis in/’ 


life demands “an evangelism for th 

regeneration of national character 
through converted individuals” and that 
our churches are filled with people who 
‘Soined” the church but who “never 
had a profound Christian experience,” 
Elmer G. Homrighausen, professor of 
Christian Education at Princeton Uni- 
ersity, gives a timely message in this 
book which is “A Statement on Evan- 
gelism.” 

If you are looking for the type of 
modern evangelism which has to do 
with prospect lists and decision cards 
this book is not for you. For evangel- 
ism is to the author not the “sporadic 
effort now and then to increase the 
membership” of a local congregation or 
a group of congregations. Rather it is 
a nurturing, educational process in 
which at some definite point decision 
and commitment for Jesus Christ must 
be personally experienced, “for only 
those who show definite signs of having 


had an experience with Christ, will be 
admitted to church membership.” 

In this process the minister is both 
the “chief evangelist” and the “leader” 
in every parish. The Christian home— 
“nothing can take the place of the 
mother and father in the home”; the 
church school; the communicants’ class 
—‘of singular importance”; the ded- 
icated layman, all are the aids and as- 
sets through which the church’s evan- 
gelistic program must work. 

This little book is worth while, though 
its appeal may be to the clergy rather 
than the laity. It should be made re- 
quired reading in all seminary courses 
on evangelism. Chapter V, “The Sig- 
nificance of Jesus Christ in Decision and 
Commitment,” could be profitably read 
by all Christians. Here are a few quo- 
tations—“no one -inherits Christianity 
biologically. Nor does one become a 
Christian by proxy”; “the decline of 
evangelism is due to our theology.” 

Harowp S. Mier. 


Music Aids Religion 


Music in the .Religious Growth of 
Children, By Elizabeth McE. Shields. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 128 pages. $1.25. 


Tis book for teachers of teen-age © 
children is filled with source material. — 


It is especially valuable for discussion — 


groups, which have as their aim the 
enrichment of the child’s religious 


training and musical appreciation. = 


Children love music and they should 


be helped on to the best. Here isa book ~ | 


exceptionally well planned. Much ef- — 
fort and painstaking thought has gone 
into its make-up. Its aim is to bring 
forth the best. It consists of ten chap- 
ters that you will want to read and re- 
read. The author knows children, and 
what is best for them musically. 
I. W. GERNERT. 


Luther for Everybody 


Luther's Life. By Ingeborg Stolee.. 
Augsburg. 157 pages. $1.50. 

Martin Luther. God's Man of Destiny. 
By Basil Miller. Zondervan. 149 pages. 
$1.00. 

Lutuer has never been neglected by 
biographers. Few men have received 
such extensive and varied treatment as 
he. Two new books for the general 
reader have been published in America 
in the past year. 

The Augsburg publication is quite 
out of the ordinary; very large pages 
(8% x 11), paper-bound, and abun- 
dantly illustrated. It is a revision of the 
biography written by O. Nilsen, done in 
simple and effective style. 

In an appendix, the volume contains 
the Ninety-five Theses, the three gen- 
eral Creeds, and the Augsburg Con- 
fession. 

This volume would be a good gift 
book for confirmands this spring. 


In Dr. Miller’s biography, Luther’s 
story is told with the verve and vigor 
of good fiction. He has not neglected 
earnest research, according to the in- 
troduction supplied for:the book by Dr. 
Theodore Graebner. The book should 
be. of value to any general reader who 
wants the facts in a simple and painless 
form. 


Much Miller 


Bastz MrItter, who did the above- 
mentioned Life of Luther, has pub-. 
lished a half-dozen other biographies 
in recent months, all of them competent 
and useful. They are issued by the 
Zondervan Company, and include: 
Martin Niemoeller, Hero of the Con- 
centration) Camp (160 pages. $1). 


_George! Washington Carver, God’s 


Ebony Scientist (166 pages. $1.50). 
John Wesley, The World His Parish 
(140 pages. $1). Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Christian 
Liberators of China (181 pages. $1.50); 
and Praying Hyde, A Man of Prayer 
(132 pages. $1.25). 


The Lutheran 


A Challenge to U.L.C.A. 


Dear LUTHERAN: 
In its issue of December 14, the 
Lutheran Herald, official organ of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, breaks 
down the figures of Miss Mary Boozer, 
statistician for the National Lutheran 
Council, showing the per capita gifts 
per confirmed member of the five larger 
Lutheran bodies for the year 1942. 

As usual, the Missouri Synod is far 
ahead of the others and the United Lu- 
theran Church is pretty much of a lag- 
gard. 

In over-all giving, the Missouri Synod 
heads the list with $22.25 per confirmed 
member, whereas our United Lutheran 
Church is in fourth place with $16.55 
per confirmed member. 

In gifts to the church at large, the 
Missouri Synod also heads the list with 
$4.47 per confirmed member, whereas 
our United Lutheran Church is a poor 
fifth with only $2.97 per confirmed 
member. 

In my humble opinion, one reason 
why the Missouri Synod “goes places” 
is the fact that it stands for a definite 
kind of Lutheranism—something def- 
inite—and its members do not spend a 
lot of money supporting lodges with 
their “humanity religion,” a sort of 
work righteousness. Also Missouri’s 
membership seems to be better in- 
formed as to the work of the church 
than are the members of our United 
Lutheran Church. This would appear 
from the fact that, while Missouri’s 
membership is several hundred thou- 
sand less than ours, yet its official or- 
gan, The Lutheran Witness, has four 
times as large a circulation as ours. 

Let us United Lutherans cease talk- 
ing so much about Missouri’s so-called 
“narrowness,” and emulate her in the 
matter of Christian giving. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C, Hate SIre. 


P. S. Probably one reason why Mis- 
souri does not seem to be very anxious 
to unite with us United Lutherans is 
that she feels that she would have to 
carry us along as a sort of burden on 
her shoulders. Caras: 


Lutheran Statisticians have 
Uniform System 


In answer to your inquiry* about the 
methods of Missouri Synod benevolence 
collection as opposed to those of the 
United Lutheran Church, as far as I 
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know, there is no difference. All moneys 
which pass through the hands of the 


congregational treasurer, whether 
large or small gifts, are supposedly re- 
corded in the benevolence of the con- 
gregation. I know this was the under- 
standing arrived at by the School for 
Statisticians of the U. L. C. A. held in 
Harrisburg, Pa., in 1941. Authorized by 
that school and by the Committee on 
Statistics of the U. L. C. A., the Rev. 
Mr. E, T. Horn III prepared The Parish 
Register and the Parochial Report; a 
Manual for Congregations and Pastors 
from which I quote: 


Page 32 Gifts made by individuals in 
the congregation directly to such 
causes should not be reported here 
unless the congregation has re- 
ceived a receipt from the institu- 
tion for such a gift. All individuals 
should be encouraged to make con- 
tributions through the congrega- 
tional treasury. This is the regular 
way. 


Now of course if individuals do not 
choose to pass their gifts through the 
congregational treasurer when they 
make large gifts, it cannot be helped— 
but it cannot be reported. 

I opened the Statistical Year Book of 
the Missouri Synod for 1942 (published 
1943) at random to the figures for the 
Michigan District and took every fifth 
item on that page, which happened to 
have thirty-four entries. The average 
contributions per confirmed member 
ran thus: $4.39, $2.85, $3.22, $4.16, $2.17, 
$4.00, $12.62. 

Then I turned to the Michigan Synod 
of the U. L. C. A., which happens to 
have thirty-six entries in the 1944 Year 
Book of the U. L. C. A. giving 1942 
figures, though several congregations 
had to’ be skipped because no benev- 
olence was reported. The average con- 
tributions per confirmed member for 
every fifth entry ran thus: $4.91, $7.72, 
$3.18, $3.35, $8.66, $2.96, $3.79. 

It appears to me that this random 
sample of congregations in Michigan 
does not show the Missouri Synod ones 
to be including any more large contri- 
butions than those of the U. L. C. A. 

Then make a comparison of the gifts 
of the two bodies to the special appeals 
for war emergencies in 1943. According 
to the recently published issue of The 


[The statistics printed on page 2 of this issue 
apaticks the data for Mr. Sipe’s criticism. 

ret adarensed to Miss Mary Boozer, N. L. C. 
statist cian, bears on the situation. Ep.] 


* The editor inquired of Miss Boozer concern- 
ing the items reported in U. L. C. A. and other 
Lutheran statistics. 


LETTERS 


National Lutheran, winter 1943-44, p. 5, 
up to December 27, very nearly twelve 
months, the United Lutheran Church 
had contributed $631,056. Her confirmed 
membership as reported to me last 
August and printed in the table appear- 
ing in The National Lutheran, fall 1943, 
p. 20-21, was 1,242,238. This means that 
for the twelve months of 1943 (or 
nearly) the U. L. C. A. had contributed 
$0.508. per confirmed member. 

In The Lutheran Witness of Decem- 
ber 21, 1943, p. 427, there is a report of 
the Missouri Synod’s Army and Navy 
Collection from February 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1943, a period of ten months. 
The total from the districts (but not in- 
cluding Other Sources) was $628,601. 
Missouri’s confirmed membership for 
1942, as reported to me and as published 
in the same table mentioned above, was 
952,305. This means that for ten months 
the Missouri Synod had contributed 
$0.660 per confirmed member. 

I have made this comparison because 
a special collection such as the war 
emergency appeal in either body would 
not draw out large individual gifts such 
as might be given to institutions. I have 
studied benevolence in the various Lu- 
theran bodies for many years and have 
come to the inevitable conclusion that 
the U. L. C. A. members do not give as 
well as do those of some other Lutheran 
bodies, one of which is Missouri. Mis- 
souri is not the best giver, however; the 
little United Danish Church is usually 
at the top of the Lutherans. The Au- 
gustana Synod and the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church of America are usually 
high too. I wish you could do some- 
thing to change the situation in the 
U. L. C. A.—but I cannot see that you 
are called upon to vindicate it. Why 
not face the fact in a series of editorials 
calling for more generous U. L. C. A. 
gifts? 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary Boozer. 


P. S. In the U. L. C. A. apportion- 
ment is laid on the basis of communing 
membership; hence Mr. E. Clarence 
Miller and the U. L. C. A. Statistical 
Office work out per capita gifts on the 
communing membership basis. But that 
basis has been chosen arbitrarily. Few 
other Lutheran bodies report com- 
muning membership, and so when I 
work out ali-Lutheran per capitas I do 
it on the basis of confirmed member- 
ship. Then our Lutheran figures are 
comparable with the United Steward- 
ship Council figures, which arebased 
on adult membership. M. B. 
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LUTHER LEAGUES FEEL WAR 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Despite Absence of One Third, the Program Was Met 


THE question is often asked: “How is 
the Luther League faring these days?” 
The Luther League of America’s of- 
ficers and staff delight to give answer. 

Suffice it to say, though the war has 
greatly affected the organization and 
there is little feeling of “business as 
usual,” the work goes on apace. From 
the time the government’s program of 
Selective Service began, through. its 
various modifications and up to today, 
the maturer male leadership of all 
units of the Luther. League has been 
progressively withdrawn to do service 
for Uncle Sam. The immediate effect 
of this was felt chiefly in the work of 
promotion and administration in the 
state and synodical Leagues. New, 
often inexperienced, and sometimes 
much younger leaders had to be found 
to take over the work. 


- Younger Leaders 


This last was done with remarkable 
promptness and commendable wisdom 
by Executive Committees in all parts 
of Leaguedom. And to make the prob- 
lem more difficult for state and syn- 
odical organizations, this process had 
to be repeated time and time again. 
The wonder is that as much continuity 
and efficiency as is evident could have 
been possible in a purely voluntary 
youth organization under these circum- 
stances. Today, in many parts of the 
national organization, there are younger 
leaders in charge of work than ever 


before. That will doubtless be a def-/ 


inite gain in the long run, because it is 
such an important step in assuring the 
succession in leadership which any or- 
ganization must have, 

At first, and for some while, it was 
chiefly the male members of the or- 
ganization who were leaving for some 
form of war work. Now, however, more 
’ and more of the young women are of- 
fering themselves for some branch of 
the service open to them. This now is 
continuing the process of substitutions 
in the ranks of leaders in our state and 
synodical Leagues. 

What is true of the larger units is 
equally true in the smaller, more vital 
units of the organization, that is, the 
Luther Leagues in congregations. Pas- 
tors abundantly testify to the effect of 
war-related problems upon their young 
people’s work, whether in Luther 
League or Sunday school. It is true 
that some groups have discontinued 
their regular devotional, business and 
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By Secretary WILLIAM J. DUCKER 


-"Bringing in the Peace" 


social meetings, but such are by no 
means in the majority. There are some 
who have sought on behalf of the 
younger groups to put Intermediates 
and Seniors to work, and as many of 
the remaining young people as pos- 
sible. There are others, still more nu- 
merous, though materially reduced in 
membership, that heroically carry on 
as best they can under all conditions. 


War-lessened Membership 

These things must be true, or else the 
reported losses in membership would 
be much larger than they are. As com- 
pared to 1939, the present membership 
of all groups is about a third less. This 
is certainly an appreciable decrease, 
but had not local groups been active in 
recruiting members for the Interme- 
diate and Senior age groups it would 
certainly have been still larger. Never- 
theless, the reported loss in member- 
ship means reduced income for the 
Luther League ‘of America, since an 
important source of its income are dues. 
Were it not for the emergency action of 
the Church’s Executive Board in grant- 
ing additional financial assistance for 
1943, the promotion of this church-wide 
youth program would have been seri- 
ously handicapped. 

That the League itself is not lying 
down on the job and waiting for some- 
one else to provide its financial support, 
or that it is not using the present con- 
ditions as an excuse for not putting 
forth its best efforts, is amply attested 
by the fact that: in 1943 the League 
raised almost a thousand dollars more 
through its Sustaining Membership 


Fund than it did in 1942, and the total 
was the largest amount raised in this 
way since 1931. And this was done by 
a group one third smaller in size. 
Though some state and synodical 
Leagues thought it wise to omit their 
convention during 1943, as did the 
Luther League of America itself, be- 
cause of wartime limited transporta- 
tion facilities, there is no evidence of a 
breakdown in interest in the program 
of the Luther League of America; only 
evidence of working under handicaps. 


Topics and Helps Issued 

In 1943 the Luther League of Amer- 
ica continued its educational program 
in full force. Three sets of topic studies, 
suitable to the times and the age groups 
in the fellowship, were offered for use 
in the local Leagues and materials help- 
ful in their study were prepared, 
printed and distributed through the 
medium of its publications. Never a 
source of financial profit to the organ- 
ization, reduced circulation incident to 
reduced membership and _ increased 
production costs made necessary a sub- 
stantial subsidy from general funds in 
1943, but no deficit was incurred. 

These wartime days have witnessed 
no hysteria in Luther League. There 
has been fitting devotion to those who 
have entered the nation’s service, and 
personal and corporate prayers for their 
safety and for the victory of our cause 
have been. frequent. In addition there 
have been numerous helpful com- 
munity services rendered by Leaguers. 
But along with this, there have also 
been prayers for our enemies and for 
“a just, charitable and enduring peace.” 
The fall program began on Luther 
League Day with a consideration of the 
theme, “Bringing. in the Peace,” for 
which an attractive poster, a special 
service, a clip sheet of program mate- 
rial were provided free. Supporting the 
suggestion of our Board of Social Mis- 
sions, League groups were encouraged 
to give further study to this subject 
during the fall and winter season. 


Vocational Guidance 

The work of its two other depart- 
ments was not diminished. The Life 
Service Department continued to. pro- . 
vide Christian vocational guidance and 
to uphold the Christian ideal of the 
stewardship of life. The fruits of this 
work cannot now be tabulated, but it 
will show in the days and years to 
come. In addition to its regular work, 


this department strives to give empha- 


sis and direction to the follow-up of 
their’ service-inducted members. This 
includes prayers and contacts by cor- 
respondence on a wide variety of occa- 
sions, as well as suitable gifts at dif- 
ferent times. That this work has been 
(Continued on page 22) 


The Lutheran 


Twenty-five Years in Philadelphia Pastorate 


Dr. Ross Stover Called to Messiah Lutheran Church in 1918 


Credited with Marks of Appreciation 


In October 1918 the pastorate of Mes- 
siah Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., was vacant, and in connection with 
the merger meeting of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America in New York 
attention was given to the qualifications 
of Dr. Ross H. Stover to fill the vacancy. 
Pastor Stover was a graduate of Hamma 
Divinity School, having entered that 
institution of theological training after 
graduation from Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. Ordained by the 
Synod of Ohio in 1915, he was called to 
serve the First Lutheran Church at 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. An enviable record 
at college and seminary was already to 
his credit when he came to his first 
parish. 


Boyhood Ambition Realized 

Perhaps his first and most lasting 
qualification was expressed by himself 
when he said, “I have always wanted 
to be a minister.’ A few days after 
making this remark he was “on the 
way’ to entering Wittenberg Academy. 
He soon found that his ability to sing, 
together with an acquired knowledge of 
music, could be made of use in financing 
- his education in college and seminary. 
In fact, he was able to complement his 
professional training with studies in 
music at Cincinnati, Ohio, and in New 
York City. 

Information available to the commit- 
tee of Messiah Church indicated the 
standing which had been acquired in 
his ministry at Wapakoneta. He was 
invited to preach at Messiah Church, 
and was soon extended a call to become 
its pastor. This call he accepted, and 
the new pastor arrived to take up his 
duties in “The Friendly Church” in 
1918. 

Concerning the results of his min- 
istry in this congregation, THe Lu- 
THERAN quotes paragraphs obtained 
from the committee which arranged the 
Silver Anniversary Celebration: 

“Now begins the unfolding of the 
stirring drama of twenty-five years of 


es eg ok 


Part of 75,000 at an Easter Service 
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extraordinary achievement. We _ see 
more than 5,000 members added to the 
church, and nearly a million and a half 
dollars raised for its work. We note a 
mid-week service, reputed to be the 
largest in America. We behold throngs 
of devout worshipers during the Lenten 
and Easter season at the Metropolitan 


- Opera House, the Academy of Music, 


the Convention Hall, and in a triumphal 
climax at Temple University Stadium. 
We are moved to wonderment at a 
church that has never borrowed money 
nor had a deficit. 


Absorbing Earnestness 

“Men shall, however, not live by 
bread alone. In a time of cynicism, de- 
featism, religious apathy and despair 
this Wittenberg alumnus has preached 
a gospel of evangelism surcharged with 
invincible courage, unswerving faith, 
and radiant hope. With an ardent pas- 
sion for human souls he has shown to 
suffering and distracted men and women 
the only way to abiding trust and peace. 
In a day of civic and social degenera- 
tion and global war this militant pastor 
and his devoted church have ever held 
proudly aloft the Banner of the King of 
Kings. Unabashed and unafraid, this 
commander and his faithful army have 
marched on.” 

Dr. Stover’s congregation points with 
pride to achievements which have been 
realized during the past quarter of a 
century. One of these was a test lit- 
erally by fire. After the dedication of a 


“Forward for Christ'' 


$15,000 organ and redecoration of the 
church building, a fire wrought destrue- 
tion. The damage was promptly re- 
paired and the organ was replaced. 

One of the problems that annually 
confronted the congregation was space 
for the accommodation of those who 
came to the church for Lenten and 
Easter services. In 1935 it was deter- 
mined to hold an early morning Easter 
celebration in the athletic stadium of 
Temple University. Reliable reports es- 
timated that 75,000 people were present, 
and the traffic police assigned to the 
neighborhood estimated that 20,000 
were turned away. This stands as a 
record for that sort of religious service. 

To minister to crowds that were at- 
tracted to special Lenten services the 
Metropolitan Opera House, which seats 
4,000 people, the Academy of Music 
with places for 3,000, and on Palm Sun- 
day evening Convention Hall in Phila- 
delphia which holds 13,500 people, were 
used. From the first two of these audi- 
toriums crowds gathered early and 
many people were turned away. 


Notable Weekday Services 

A primary activity of the congrega- 
tion is a weekday service which is con- 
ducted every Thursday night by the 
congregation and Dr. Stover. Its title 
is the Thursday Night Prayer Service. 
It is a feature of the religious activities 
of the City of Philadelphia. 

The most recent undertaking of this 
congregation has taken the form of pro- 
vision for the future. A building and 
its adjacent lot previously owned and 
used by an automobile sales agency was 
purchased for $60,000. The structure 
which had been used for commercial 
purposes has been transformed into 
what the congregation calls its “taber- 
nacle.” Here a Sunday school has been 
established and Sunday evening serv- 
ices are conducted. Messiah congrega- 
tion looks forward to further improve- 
ments when restrictions incident to the 
war emergency have been lifted. 

The committee from whom THE Lu- 
THERAN has received information has 
provided a paragraph of the congrega- 
tion’s activities. Again THe LUTHERAN 
quotes: (Continued on page 29) 


A Palm Sunday at Convention Hall 
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$150,000 GIVEN WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


New Year's Donation Largest Single Gift in History of School 


Sum Presented by Anonymous Out-of-Town Donor as Centennial Recognition 


A New Year’s gift of $150,000 to Wit- 
tenberg College, the largest single gift 
in its history, was announced Saturday 
by Rees Edgar Tulloss, president of the 
college. The gift was made by an anon- 
ymous out-of-town donor in recogni- 
tion of Wittenberg’s centennial in 1944- 
1945. 

The gift is without restrictions and 
will be used for the general purpose of 
the institution, probably in the form of 
a permanent endowment. It was made, 
according to the donor’s statement, in 
view of Wittenberg’s strong Christian 
character, and its service to the Lu- 
theran churches in Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

This brings to $925,000 the funds ob- 
tained in the $1,200,000 Wittenberg 
campaign inaugurated by the college in 
1941 and now in its final stages. The 
gift also brings Wittenberg’s resources 
to well over $4,500,000. 

According to President Tulloss, this 
is the largest single gift ever made at 
one time to the institution. It is in the 
form of sound marketable securities, 
the college having full right to retain 
or sell them as is deemed best. 

“This will be one of the most appre- 
ciated gifts the college ever has re- 
ceived,” said President Tulloss in com- 
menting upon the gift. “It comes from 
a man of sound business judgment who 
has observed the operations of Witten- 
berg College for a long time. He says 
he is making the gift for two reasons: 
first, because he believes there is no 
more permanent investment than 
money given to a sound and well-es- 


tablished Christian college, and, seconds , 


because he believes there is no way in 
which a gift can better serve church 
and country alike than in the field of 
Christian Higher Education. 

“Wittenberg will be celebrating her 
one hundredth anniversary in 1945. We 
have set as our goal by that time the 
securing of total assets of at least 
$5,000,000. If we are successful in this 
endeavor, Wittenberg will come to her 
one hundredth year as one of the sound 
and strong colleges of America, holding 
a place among the first 10® liberal arts 
colleges of the United States in point of 
resources. 

“T am sorry not to be able at present 
to reveal the name of the donor. He 
and his wife have held the interests of 
Wittenberg College close to their hearts 
for many years, and this is not their 
first gift to Wittenberg.” 

The chairman of the Wittenberg 
Board of Directors, Otto K. Jensen of 
Indianapolis, when notified of the gift 
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President R. E. Tulloss 


“Mr. ,’ said President 
Rees Edgar Tulloss, “this is 
truly a wonderful gift. It is the 
largest single gift that Witten- 
berg has ever received at one 
time.” a 

“Well, Dr. Tulloss, I have the 
money, and I know of no better 
place to put it than on the hill 
over at Wittenberg.” 

On the table before the two 
men lay a package containing 
sound and marketable securi- 
ties with a value of something 
more than $150,000. 

The gift was the result of 
many years of careful thinking 
on the part of the donor as to 
the best possible use of a por- 
tion of the results of the work 
of a lifetime. He and his wife 
are loyal members of one of our 
U. L. C. A. churches. Their 
concern for the progress of the 
Kingdom has been manifested 
in many ways, both through 
gifts and personal service. 

It is heart-warming to re- 
ceive such news. A gift like 
this is an evidence of a con- 
tinuing recognition of the im- 
portance of Christian Higher 
Education. It is also proof that 
there are still men and women 
in the world who think of the 
enterprises of the Kingdom as 
among the most important 
things in life. 


said: “This is a notable gift. It con- 
stitutes a great encouragement to all 
friends of Wittenberg as they face the 
task of assuring the college a firm and 
adequate financial foundation. More 
than $3,000,000 has been added to the 
assets of the institution in the last quar- 
ter century. Certain features of this 
gift make it outstanding among the 
many notable gifts which have been in- 
cluded in this sum. The sincere grat- 
itude of all friends of Wittenberg will 
go to this generous benefactor and his 
wife.” 

Edgar E. Snyder, D.D., of Van Wert, 
Ohio, secretary of the Board, said: 
“This is a beautiful and important gift. 
It constitutes a strong endorsement 
both of Wittenberg College and its ad- 
ministration. A man puts $150,000 into 
an enterprise only when he is fully con- 
vinced that it is sound and well man- 
aged, and is rendering a vital service. 
The name of this donor when it is an- 
nounced will occupy an important place 
among the friends and benefactors of 
Wittenberg College.” 

Wittenberg’s first session was held at 
Wooster, Ohio, in 1844. The following’ 
year Springfield was chosen as a per- 
manent site, where its academic and 
theological work has since continued 
without interruption. Dr. Tulloss has 
been president since 1920. 

Plans have been made for the Cen- 
tennial, which will culminate in the 
spring of 1945, under the general chair- 
manship of Dr. C. G. Shatzer, dean of 
the college since 1905.—Adapted from 
Springfield News-Sun, January 2, 1944. 


Luther Leagues Feel War 


Assignments 
(Continued from page 20) 


highly successful is evident from the 
many letters of thanks received from 
men and women in service. One young 
man, after receipt of a gift from his 
home League, wrote significantly: “It 


is the spark that burns at home which ~ 


keeps the fires of freedom burning the 
whole world over.” . 
The missionary department continued 


to do its part for the missionary edu--: 


cation of the Church’s youth. As an 
expression of its continuing and grow- 
ing interest in the world mission of the 
Church, the Luther League of America 
successfully completed its project for 
the biennium, 1941-1943, and raised 


_ $12,359.10 for the extension and im- 


provement of the equipment of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, Rajah- 
mundry, India. Not daunted by today’s 
difficulties, it has chosen another proj- 
ect and started to work on it. 

The Luther League is still a church- 
wide working fellowship of youth. 


The Lutheran 


added to the membership. 


2 as Tings 


THE CHURCH IN THE “LONE STAR STATE” | GIVES A GOOD 


ACCOUNT OF ITSELF 


In the report of the eighteenth annual 
convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Texas Synod appearing 
in Tue LutTHERAN of December 29 it was 
reported that two new societies were 
Following 
the convention, it was announced that 
the Women’s Missionary Society of 
Salem Church, Port Lavaca, also be- 
came a member of the synodical or- 
ganization. The Rev. Frederick C. H. 
Scholz, formerly of New Florence, Pa., 
recently became pastor of the Port 
Lavaca-Tivoli Parish. We welcome him 
to the Texas Synod. 


The Schroeder-Kilgore Parish is va- 
cant since the resignation of the Rev. 
M. I. Sievert, and is now being sup- 
plied by two neighboring pastors. The 
Rev. George Perry, pastor of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Weesatche, is supplying 
St. John’s, Kilgore, while the Rev. R. G. 
Hartfield of St. Peter’s, Ander, is caring 
for the spiritual needs of St. Luke’s in 
Schroeder. 


The State Luther League 


held a rally in First Lutheran Church, 


Austin, the Rev. Lewis P. Speaker pas- 
tor. Following the registration of sixty- 
two young people and a number of vis- 
itors, the group joined the congregation 
in the morning worship. ‘The afternoon 
sessions were held in the parish hall of 


‘Gethsemane Church of the Augustana 


Synod. The Rev. Conway T. Wharton, 
pastor of the University Presbyterian 
Church, a former missionary in Africa, 
told of his travels and experiences in 
the jungles of that great continent. Also, 
the Leaguers heard from the various 
Leagues regarding their respective pro- 


_ grams of activities. Mr. Hugo Heimann, 


sponsor of youth in First English 
Church, spoke to the group, after which 
there was a period of fellowship. 

We are glad to report that Dr. 
Speaker is at work again after a long 
illness. First Church now owns a new 
parsonage, located at 1607 Preston Ave- 
nue. The office remains at the church, 
3001 Whitis Avenue. 


St. Mark’s Church, Cuero, received 
thirty-five adults into membership dur- 
ing the last two months of 1943, Pastor 
A. A. Hahn reports. The Brotherhood 
of the congregation celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary along with 
that of the U. L. C. A. Since its or- 
ganization, this group has never missed 
having a monthly meeting. A fine 
record. St. Mark’s gave $40 to the An- 
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niversary Appeal of the U. L. C. A. and 
$500 to Lutheran World Action. 


John E. Hummon, D.D., is supplying 
St. Luke’s Church, San Antonio, until 
a pastor can come to the field. Lagging 
interest has been revived by the efforts 
of Dr. Hummon, and new conceptions 
of stewardship have been awakened by 
his program of spiritual advance. An 
office has been established in the Parish 
Hall, 112 Chupaderas Street. Dr. Hum- 
mon lives at 602 South Street. 


Dr. Rudisill Tours Texas 

A very instructive itinerary was 
made by Dr. Earl S. Rudisill of the 
Parish and Church School Board, who 
was the chief speaker and instructor at 
the Sunday School Workers’ Rally in 
Goliad in November, in which some one 
hundred leaders participated. In his 
talks and interviews many plans were 
presented and instructions received that 
will result in more effective parish edu- 
cation for the synod. He began his 
itinerary in San Antonio, meeting with 
the workers of St. Luke and Faith 
churches on successive nights, then com- 
ing to the new mission in Corpus 
Christi, traveling up the Hug-the-Coast 
Highway along the interesting coastal 
country to Tivoli. 
with the new U. L. C. A. congregation 
in Port Lavaca. 

On Sunday Dr. Rudisill went through 
the usual heavy schedule for pastors 
visiting Texas: 
Sunday school and church services of 
Martin Luther Church, Colettoville, the 
Rev. E. J. Hirsch pastor; in the after- 
noon at the two-hour rally in Goliad, 
St. John’s and Pastor Hirsch hosts; in 
the evening in Trinity Church, Victoria. 
During the week he spoke in St. Mark’s 
Church, Cuero; Holy Cross, Yoakum, 
with United Dr. Martin Luther congre- 
gation of Shiner co-operating; Philadel- 
phia Church, Swiss Alp, with Trinity, 
Black Jack Community visiting; First 
Church, Austin; and a final stop in 
Grace Church, Houston, with Re- 
deemer, Houston, co-operating. Thanks, 
Dr. and Mrs, Rudisill, and come again! 


In the Congregations 

Trinity Church, Victoria, the Rev. 
J. M. Schedler pastor, recently under- 
went extensive repairs and beautifica- 
tion. The tall steeple may be seen for 
miles by the traveler coming into Vic- 
toria. The steep roof of this steeple was 
reshingled and many other outside re- 
pairs were made. The Faithful Visitor, 
Trinity’s parish paper for many years, 


From here he met 


in the morning at the. 


will be printed weekly from now on, 
using the new bulletin service of the 
United Lutheran Publication House. 


Emmanuel Church, Inez, is a lonely 
orphan congregation, too small to be a 
mission alone, too far from other small 
congregations to be united in a parish, 
recently separated from Tivoli in favor 
of Port Lavaca. It is being supplied by 
near-by pastors of the synod. A recent 
Loyalty Day offering resulted in a gen- 
erous response from the congregation. 


Peace Church, Vernon, the Rev. J. W. 
Kern pastor, received the largest offer- 
ing for benevolence in its history this 
year. The Rev. William J. Hoebel, pas- 
tor of the First United Lutheran 
Church, Dallas, was the guest preacher. 
Mission festival Sundays are really full 
days at Peace Church. The visiting pas- 
tor preaches morning, afternoon and 
night. The apportioned benevolence has 
been paid in full for 1948. 


Holy Cross, Yoakum, the Rev. Paul 
Bechter pastor, recently renovated the 
parsonage and at the completion of the 
work held a “Parsonage Day” to which 
all the members were invited to inspect 
the improvements. $50 was given to the 
twenty-fifth Anniversary Appeal of the 
WiC; eA: 


The men of Redeemer Church, Hous- 
ton, the Rev. Louis H. de Freese pastor, 
have been working overtime to redec- 
orate their church. The current labor 
shortage delayed the work for a short 
time, then the men, impatient at the 
delay, pulled off their coats and went to 
work for their own church during their 
time off. They piled up hundreds of 
“man hours of labor” for, the glory of 
the Kingdom! It’s news today if some- 
one receives a typewriter. It happened 
in Houston. One of the members, on 
hearing of the shortage in the church 
office, donated an excellent machine to 
the church. Attendances at Redeemer 
have been increasing regularly through 
the months. 


Philadelphia Church, Swiss Alp, the 
Rev. F. E. Eilers pastor, lost twenty- 
five members and a number of others 
to military duty and wartime work. Yet 
the attendance in this well-organized 
rural parish is only four below the 
average of 1942. The pastor’s salary was 
increased substantially. 


We are happy to learn that the rural 
mission parish of George West-Ray 
Point-Pawnee will assume self-support 
this year. This charge has been under 
the able direction of the Rev. J. C. A. 
Pfenninger. There has been a constant 
growth in attendance and membership 
in all three congregations of this ex- 
tended parish. May God bless this par- 
ish and pastor as they assume their 
status as a mature congregation. 
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Vhorth Jersey Vhews 


UPHEAVAL IN RELIGIOUS LIFE OF GENERAL INTEREST 
Good Reports from Jersey Congregations . 


Ir is becoming increasingly apparent 
that we are going through a period of 
revolution or upheaval in the religious 
life of our country. There may be some 
who are so cloistered within the walls 
of their churches that they do not rec- 
ognize the signs of this era of change, 
but to most of us it is a serious condi- 
tion that will call forth a new strategy 
in the years to come. 

To this observer there are two phe- 
nomena here in the metropolitan area 
of Northern New Jersey that may be of 
church-wide interest. 

The first of these is the new attitude 
of aggressiveness that is increasingly 
evident from the Jewish congregations 
and the representatives of the Jewish 
religion. An apparently concerted ef- 
fort is being made to place Judaism 
alongside Christianity as a religion of 
the country. The idea of “toleration” 
is abhorrent to many Jewish leaders. 
The Jews no longer desire to be tol- 
erated; they insist on equality. This 
attitude expresses itself on such occa- 
sions as community memorial services, 
school baccalaureate programs, etc., in 
the request from the Jewish groups 
that all references to Christ, al] Chris- 
tian hymns and prayers be eliminated. 
Such a condition, of course, is intoler- 
able to the Christians, and results in 
breaking up any interfaith movements. 

The second current phenomenon is 
the increasing vociferousness of the so- 
called “fundamentalist”. groups: the 
Full Gospel Church, the “hard-shell” 
Baptists, etc. Some of these are so ex- 
tremely reactionary that they are, in sf 
sense, religious radicals. Yet they are 
establishing congregations, buying large 
amounts of radio time, and performing 
in other ways that appear to indicate a 
strong support from somewhere. 

I am mentioning these two things 
merely for the sake of spreading infor- 
mation, and not with any other program 
in mind. In fact, there is no other pro- 
gram save the steady, faithful, con- 
sistent preaching and teaching of the 
pure Gospel as we Lutherans have 
come to know it throughout our entire 
history. In the long run, only that mes- 
sage of salvation will win the souls of 
men. 

Despite all other factors, many of our 
congregations hereabouts are making 
notable progress in these days. Congre- 
gations that have adapted themselves 
to present-day conditions are growing 
by leaps and bounds; and the increased 
financial support that is now possible 
has been reflected in fine mortgage-re- 
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duction reports. Here are just a few 


examples. 


Mortgage Reduction 

Calvary Church, Cranford, of which 
the Rev. William H. Niebanck is pas- 
tor, recently observed its fifteenth an- 
niversary with an $1,800 thank offering. 
During the eighteen months of Pastor 
Niebanck’s ministry there, Calvary has 
reduced its debt by $2,500; church at- 
tendanees have increased 40 per cent, 
and fifty-four new members have been 
received. The report to the Lord of the 
Vineyard is, “All is well!” 

At the anniversary services, Calvary 
congregation was privileged to hear ad- 
dresses by the Rev. Edwin Knudten, 
president of the conference; the Rev. F. 
Hampton Berwager, the Rev. William 
F. Behrens, and the Rev. Dr. Theodore 
G. Tappert of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary. 


At Gethsemane Church, Keyport, the 
Rev. Russell L. McCullough has just 
completed a pastorate of six years and 
has accepted a. call to the Mt. Pleasant 
Parish in Pennsylvania. During his 
years at Keyport, through zealous and 
faithful ministry Pastor McCullough 
has built up and strengthened the con- 
gregation. The mortgage has been dras- 
tically reduced, and many souls have 
been added to the Kingdom. As an ex- 
ample of his energy: in addition to the 
full Sunday program, Gethsemane con- 
gregation holds mid-week services and 
a weekday church school, and pub- 
lishes a very attractive monthly news 
letter. 


A Diamond Jubilee 

at St. John’s Lutheran Church, Jersey 
City, of which the Rev. Theodore J. 
Erdmann is pastor, afforded the congre- 
gation the opportunity to cut $5,000 
from its mortgage. This congregation, 
which is one of the largest in New Jer- 
sey, has continued its wonderful record 
in the face of vastly changing condi- 
tions in its neighborhood. In benev- 
olence payments and.in all the appeals 
of the Church,- St. John’s has estab- 
lished the enviable record of respond- 
ing with more than its share. This bears 


tribute to the efficiency and consecra- . 


tion of Mr. Erdmann, who has served 
as pastor since 1934, and as assistant 
pastor for four years previously. 

The anniversary programs were made 
the more notable by the presence of 
widely known speakers, such as the 
Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long, the Rev. 


P. E. T. Lemke, Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Trex- 
ler, and the Rev. Dr. John A. Wey]. 

The Sunday morning program at St. 
John’s includes two services in English, 
a service in German, and the Sunday 
school, which meets in a beautifully ap- 
pointed educational building erected in 
1929. In addition to the church council 
and church school organizations, so- 
cieties taking part in the furtherance of 
the work at St. John’s include a senior 
choir, a girls’ choir, a Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, a Junior Auxiliary of the Ladies’’ 
Aid, a Dorcas Society, a Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, a Men’s Club, a Senior 
Luther League, a Young People’s Lu- 
ther League, and a Cradle Roll Mothers’ 
Society. 

In connection with the anniversary 
celebration, an attractive historical 
booklet was published, with Miss Irene 
von Borstel and Mr. Henry Sostman, 
Jr., as the editors. 


Another ‘report of progress can be 
issued from the writer’s congregation, 
St. Paul’s Church, Teaneck, the Rev. 
Albert P. Stauderman pastor. During 
the calendar year 1943 the mortgage on 
the church property was reduced by 
$4,000 without any specal drive or ap- 
peal, and benevolence payments in- 
creased considerably. For the seventh 
consecutive year, more than 100 new 
members were received into the con- 
gregation. ; 


Zion Church, Jersey City, also re- 
cently celebrated its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary. The Rev. William R. Meyer 
is pastor of this congregation. Speakers 
at the anniversary gatherings included 
the Rey. William O. G. Sanft, the Rev. 
Dr. Herman Brueckner, and Dr. Samuel 
Trexler. 


Changes in Pastorates 

Grace Church, North Arlington, the 
Rev. Stephen V. Ballek pastor, enjoyed 
a memorable day December 5, when its 
parish house was dedicated. This is the 
first unit of, what will some day he an 
extensive church plant. 5 


Holy Trinity, Red Bank, lost its ener- 
getic pastor, the Rev. Walter Cowen, 
when he accepted a call to Incarnation 
Church, Jamaica, Long Island. Pastor’ 
Cowen built up the Red Bank parish 
during his ministry there and was priv- 
ileged to construct a beautiful Colonial 
building, which stands as a lasting tes- 
timonial. to his work. 


Holy Trinity Church, Leonia, has a 
new pastor in the person of the Rev. 
J. Bruce Weaver. After graduating 
from Gettysburg College and Seminary, 
Pastor Weaver served a year in mission 
work at White Top, Va. At Leonia he 
finds a compact and willing congrega- 
tion and a fine new church building. 


The Lutheran 


The Rev. J. Edward Gonzales, of St. 
Peter’s Church, North Plainfield, has 
been appointed statistician for the New 
Jersey Conference to succeed the Rev. 
Walter Cowen. 


After a brief but brilliant ministry at 
Bethany Church, Belleville, the Rev. 
Willard Borchers has resigned to take 
up work in the mission congregation at 
Arlington, Va. The Arlington mission 
is of recent organization, but is consid- 
ered very important because of the 
rapid growth of that area and its prox- 


imity to Washington, D. C. Pastor 
Borchers has done a fruitful work in 
Belleville. 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat 

of the New Jersey Conference will be 
held at the Church of Our Saviour in 
Jersey City, the Rev. Robert J. Barkley 
pastor, Tuesday, February 15. The 
Communion Service in the morning will 
include a sermon by the Rev. T. J. 
Erdmann. The afternoon program will 
be conducted by Dr. Russell F. Auman, 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, New York. 


iZ , ttsville Conference Veo 


IMPROVEMENT TO CHURCH PROPERTY AND ANNIVERSARIES 


The Rev. Edwin H. Smoll, pastor 
emeritus of Christ Church, Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., was recently honored at two 
special services on the occasion of the 
fifty-seventh anniversary of his pastor- 
ate. Dr. Smoll received a purse from 
the congregation, and a basket of chrys- 
anthemums was presented to Mrs. 
Smoll. More than 400 people attended 
the morning service at which the Rev. 
J. W. Lazarus of Wernersville, a class- 
mate and close friend of Dr. Smoll, 
preached the sermon. A special anni- 
versary choir, composed of members of 

_ former years, sang at this service, with 
Mrs. Albert Maberry, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Smoll, at the organ. Miss 
Lucille Maberry, a granddaughter, sang 
a solo. At the evening services, greet- 
ings were brought by Pastor Walter 
Drumm, St. Mark’s Church, Pine Grove, 
and Pastor Clarence Steigerwalt of 
Friedensburg. Dr. Smoll at one time 
served these congregations, while they 
were still a part of the Schuylkill Haven 
Parish. Dr. E. W. Weber of Pottsville 
brought synodical and conference 
greetings. 


Another “long-termer” of the Potts- 
ville Conference, the Rev. C. G. Karsch, 
Zion Church, Minersville, has rounded 
out forty-five years in the pastorate. 
Pastor Karsch reports a grand total of 
1,213 baptisms, 904 confirmations, 351 
weddings, 560 funerals. More than 
$32,000 has been expended in the im- 
provement of church property during 
his pastorate. 


Recent improvements at St. Paul’s 
Church, Port Carbon, include a new 
robing room for the choirs, addition to 
the kitchen, and redecorating of the 
social rooms. The work was done by 
men of the congregation. 


The new stoker heating unit recently 
installed at St. Paul’s Church, Middle- 
port, has led to further improvements. 
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A kitchen has been installed in the 
social room and the entire ground floor 
has been renovated. 

Luther Paisley has become organist 
at St. Paul’s Church, Middleport, to 
succeed Carl W. Ruch, recently in- 
ducted into the armed forces of the 
United States. 


The Garfield Square English Lu- 
theran Church, Pottsville, Dr. C. M. 
Nicholas pastor, was rededicated Jan- 
uary 2. Improvements were made to 
the property at a cost of $10,000. 


St. John’s, Shenandoah, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Nye pastor, has received a bequest 
of $100 for the endowment fund from 
the estate of the late Dr. E. D. Long- 
acre. Fifty-four children are enrolled 


in St. John’s weekday church school. 
Grades one to twelve are represented. 
Shenandoah becomes the eighth com- 
munity in the state to have released- 
time schools. 


Recent gifts to Zion Church, Girard- 
ville, the Rev. G. H. U. Shiery pastor, 
include a full set of liturgical ribbons, 
red and violet antependia, illuminated 
cross, and a silk service flag with forty- 
three stars. Other additions are 100 
chairs for the Sunday school rooms and 
a stoker for the heating plant. Pastor 
Shiery also reports gifts of crucifix, 
candlesticks and altar vases for Mt. Zion 
Church at Raven Run. 

Well-attended memorial services 
were held at Zion Church, Girardville, 
for Lt. Frederick J. Williams and PFC 
Henry W. Shoup, both of whom were 
killed in the North African campaign. 
The service for Private Shoup was 
sponsored by the Victory Club of Con- 
nerton. The Shoup family is one of two 
Protestant families in that community. 


Miss Christie Zimmerman, mission- 
ary on furlough from India, was the 
guest speaker at the Thank Offering 
Service held by the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of St. John’s Church, Tama- 
qua, the Rey. Gilbert J. Martin pastor. 


Mrs. C. K. Lippard, former mission- 
ary to Japan, will conduct the Deputa- 
tion School of Evangelism at St. Paul’s 
Church, Port Carbon, beginning Jan- 
uary 17. The following week Mrs. Lip- 
pard will conduct a similar school at 
Trinity, Pottsville. 


Louisville Lutherans Get Together in Alaska 


Rs 


Chaplain Alfred G. Belles, who before entering the chaplaincy was pastor of Memorial 


Church, Louisville, Ky., seems happy to introduce Paul Potter of St. Mark's Church, Auburn- 
dale; Victor Ackerman of Memorial Church, Louisville; and Roger Rice of Fenner Memorial 


Church, Louisville. 
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Tibdo Blades 


DEBT CLEARANCE AND REDUCTION A FEATURE OF WORK 


IN TOLEDO CONGREGATIONS IN 1943 


As we look back over the past year 
we think of The Lutheran Men’s League 
of Toledo, which has grown from a 
membership of less than 500 a few years 
ago to more than four times that num- 
ber. As usual, the League sponsored 
the annual Reformation Rally, at which 
2,300 worshipers from at least three 
different synodical organizations formed 
the congregation: This League is doing 
a great deal to create good will among 
all the Lutherans in Toledo and vicinity. 


A Christian Growth School has been 
organized and is training men and 
women for better service to their 
church. Thirty-nine were enrolled for 
the first semester. Many more are ex- 
pected during the second, which opened 
January 3. 


Messiah Church installed their new 
pastor, the Rev. James R. Baldwin in 
November. He is a Toledo product. 
He enters an excellent field and will 
likely reap abundant fruits. 


The Lutheran Mission and Church 
Extension Society of Toledo and Vicinity 
is becoming an organization of con- 
siderable influence. It exists to aid new 
congregations, but has been instru- 
mental in aiding established institu- 
tions for a short period of time to 
weather crises. Aid has been given to 
four of the local congregations, and a 
few years ago they made a contribution 
of $1,500 to the Board of American 
Missions. 


Mortgages Burned 

Glenwood Church has recently an 
nounced that it has liquidated all its 
mortgaged indebtedness. The debt a 
few years ago was $65,000. Of seventy 
some accessions, twénty-six were bap- 
tisms and confirmations of young men 
going into the armed services. There 
are now in the service 155 from the 
congregation. 

The congregation was saddened on 
Christmas Day by the death of Mrs. 
Alice Bell, mother of Dr. Bell, whose 
late residence was in Mansfield, Ohio. 

With all indebtedness now paid, this 
congregation is in position to make 
plans for a larger building program. 


St. Paul’s Church, Temperance, Mich., 
under the leadership of Pastor J. Ed- 
ward Dinkle has also made complete 
payment of all financial obligations on 
their church property. This congrega- 
tion erected a new building about seven 
years ago, bought additional lots, placed 
an orgatron and has paid all debts. 
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By F. E. StrosBe. 


Holy Trinity Congregation in Toledo 
recently held a special service to burn 
the mortgage. The congregation has an 
excellent basement auditorium and a 
large frame house at the rear. Under 
the Rev. C. A. Hackenberg they have 
made commendable progress and will 
likely develop plans for the completion 
of the main structure in the near future. 
The church is located in a fine residen- 


“tial area. 


Augsburg Congregation in October 
paid off its last note and bonded in- 
debtedness. In addition to the debt on 
the church building, a house next to the 
church, which was purchased a few 
years ago, is also clear. At the recent 
congregational meeting, it was unan- 
imously decided to gather funds on a 
weekly basis for the erection of a mod- 
ern educational building as soon as 
building conditions will permit. This 
Sunday school is the largest in the city, 
and uses all the space provided by the 
church auditorium, basement, the near- 
by library auditorium, and the dwell- 
ing owned by the congregation. The 
confirmed membership was increased 
during 1943 by 197 persons, and the 
baptized membership by seventy-five. 


Progress in Debt Reduction 

Messiah Congregation recently paid 
in full its indebtedness to the local 
Church Extension Society and has 
made other sizable payments on its in- 
debtedness. A parsonage was also pur- 
chased and is being cared for in fine 
shape. 


Redeemer Congregation, served by 
the Rev. Ewald G. Berger, is meeting 
its financial obligations with double the 
payments required in its contracts. For 
the development of its membership it 
has placed a literature rack containing 
copies of THe LuTHERAN and other edu- 
cational matter. A weekly bulletin 
service was recently adopted. An out- 
door bulletin board beautifully lighted 
was placed. An addessograph, a Ham- 
mond organ, and new offering plates 
were added. A two weeks’ Bible school 
was held during the last year’s summer 
vacation. A Junior Church is conducted 
simultaneously with the regular hour 
of worship. The congregation met the 


appeal for Lutheran World Action 184 . 


per cent. 


Reformation Congregation served by 
the Rev. J. William Wahl is reaping 
rich fruits from its new church build- 
ing. The Sunday school has increased 
to such a degree that new quarters 


must be provided to meet the growth. 


This congregation is also among the 


number which is reducing its indebted- — 


ness much more rapidly than contracts 
call for. An additional $2,000 was paid 
last year. 


Hope Congregation, served by the 
Rev. W. W. Larson, in its recent every 
member visitation secured pledges for 
beneficence 25 per cent above its budg- 
et requirements. The current budget 


was slightly oversubscribed, and an ad- — 
ditional $1,600 was subscribed for debt 


reduction. This enables Hope to more 


than double its debt reduction budget. — 


Anniversaries 
First St. Mark’s holds the distinction 

of being the oldest United Lutheran 

Church in the City of Toledo. They 


celebrated their eightieth anniversary — 


in September 1943. The congregation 
was organized by Pastor Marksheffel 
in 1863, and was served by Pastors John 
Klagg, E. J. K, Schmidt, R. E. M. Engers, 
A. C. Wuchter, R. H. Benting, and 
E. J. E. Kuhlman. In the spring of 1939 


the congregation severed its connection 


with the Yondota Church and called 
the Rev. Robert L. Meister, who has 
served it since that date. The congre- 
gation has a fine frame church, a parish 
hall, and a parsonage adjoining the 
church. 

The First English Congregation cele- 
brated the twentieth anniversary of the 


pastorate of the Rev. D. F. Green, ~ 


Ph.D., in October, and presented him 
with a substantial purse. This congre- 
gation became debt free during his pas- 
torate. : 


The Lutheran Congregations 


in the Toledo area are inviting the — 


United Lutheran Church in America to 
hold its 1946 convention in the City of 
Toledo. If the invitation is accepted, 
the meetings will be held in the large 
downtown St. Paul’s Church of the 
American Lutheran Church. This 
church seats 1,000 people comfortably 
and has ample space for-committee and 
other meetings in the spacious parish 
house. Toledo has excellent railway 
connections, large and excellent hotel 
facilities, a large Lutheran constituency 
of both U. L. C. A. and A. L. C. All 


leading hotels are within easy walking” 


distance of the church. The city has one 
of the finest Art Museums in the coun- 
try, and is the center of the large glass 
industry. It entertained the General 
Council in) 1913 and the American Lu- 
theran Church was organized here. The 


church councils have pledged their con-. 


gregations to do all possible to make 
the convention a success, if held here. 


Calls Accepted 
The Rev. John E. Slater of Versailles, 


‘ Ohio, accepted the call to become pas- 


The Lutheran 


: 

tor of St. Lucas congregation, effective 

February 1. This congregation was 
served by the Rev. Marvin Silken un- 
til his resignation in August to accept 
an appointment as Navy chaplain. 

The Toledo Lutheran Pastoral Asso- 
ciation at its December meeting elected 
the Rev. W. Carl Satre as its president, 
the Rev. W. W. Larson vice-president, 
and the Rev. W. R. Makely secretary. 
During the year 1944 the association 
will study the practical problems of the 
Lutheran Ministry and Church. 


Mr. Fred E. Buergin, 


a faithful member of St. John’s Church, 
Three Rivers, Mich., for more than 
fifty-two years, died at his home De- 
cember 30, 1943, from a heart attack. 
He was born at Alleghan, Mich., March 
28, 1870, and united with St. John’s 
Church by confirmation in 1891. 

He taught in the Sunday school for 
many years and was a member of the 
church council. At the time of his death 
he was vice-president of the council. 

For twenty years he was treasurer of 
the Michigan Synod, having retired 
from that office two years ago on ac- 
count of increased demands in his busi- 
ness life. At that time the synod hon- 
ored him at a banquet held during its 
sessions, and adopted the following res- 
olution, which was spread on the 
Minutes: 

“Resolved, that in recognition of the 
fine services of Mr. Fred E. Buergin as 
treasurer of our synod for more than 
twenty years, we ask synod through the 
Executive Committee to provide a token 
of our appreciation to be presented at 
their convenience.” 

Mr. Buergin is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Lillian Buergin, and one daughter, 
Mrs. Thomas F. McCoy of Three Rivers. 
The funeral service was held in the 
church on Sunday afternoon, January 2, 
1944, and was conducted by his pastor, 
the Rev. William E. Watts. W.E. W. 


O. Roy Frankenfield Dead 


DECEMBER 21, 1943, when preparations 
for Christmas were spreading among 
the homes of our land, the church as 
well as family and friends suffered a 
great loss in the departure of Mr. O. 
Roy Frankenfield, a kind husband, a 
loving father, and a devout churchman. 
He was known as a sympathetic, for- 
ward-looking Christian gentleman and 
leader, and a loyal supporter of the pas- 
tor, regardless of the congregation to 
which he belonged. As a layman, he 
always supported the larger program 
of the Church that he loved. 

Mr. Frankenfield was born at Dublin, 
Bucks County, Pa., a son of Emma 
Beidler and Clinton Frankenfield, both 
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LUTHERAN GIRLS! 


The chance for a college education is provided 


. for you at 


MARION COLLEGE 


MARION, VIRGINIA 

The only Junior College in the U. L. C. 

e@ Thorough grounding in many fields for 
further education or a life work; in an 
atmosphere of Christian culture. 

e High standards of scholarship; healthy 
recreations and social life; emphasis on 
Christian service. 

Rates $475.00 to $525.00 a year. 
Address 
REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


- deceased. Mr. Frankenfield died after 


a brief illness in the Lankenau Hospital, 
Philadelphia. He is survived by his 
wife, Eleanore Shakespeare Franken- 
field; two daughters, Edith Frankenfield 
and Mrs. G. Ellwood Dieter of Philadel- 
phia; and one son, Chief Warrant Of- 
ficer O. Roy Frankenfield, Jr., now 
“somewhere in England.” 

Mr. Frankenfield’s business career 
was associated with the sheet metal 


Mr. O. Roy Frankenfield 


trade. He was one of the organizers of 
Fable and Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, of 
which company he was vice-president 
and head of the sales department for 
twenty-three years to the time of his 
death. 


Leader in Church and Brotherhood Work 

But he was most widely and influen- 
tially known as a churchman and leader. 
He was confirmed in Apostles Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., where he 
later became superintendent of the 
Sunday school. He and his family be- 
came members of Muhlenberg Memo- 
rial Church in 1918, and here he was an 
officer of the vestry and a leader in the 
congregation’s greatest expansion. 
When the new church was erected in 
1923-24 he was chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee. For several years prior 
to his death Mr. Frankenfield and his 
family -were members of Trinity 
Church, Germantown, and here also he 
soon became a member of the official 
board of the congregation. 


PRINGS*<~-. 


“Write Box 609, Ocole, Fle. tor Free Phote Story 


SAR Choir at its Best . . is 


a Always Well Dressed 


CHOIR ROBES... carefully tail 
ored, correct styles, lovely colors, 
beautiful draping materials... 


PULPIT ROBES of distinction. 


COLLEGIATE coun'co 


GOWN CO. 
366 Fifth A 


vo. 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


117 N. Wacker 
CHICAGO 6, ILL, 
‘CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


He was one of the organizers of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod Brotherhood 
in 1931 and served as vice-president 
until 1936 and as president 1936-39. 

Since 1926 he was regularly elected 
a delegate from his synod to conven- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church 
and served on various committees. At 
the convention of the U. L. C. A. Broth- 
erhood in 1936 at Springfield, Ohio, he 
was elected secretary and served until 
1942. He was one of the vice-presidents 
of the Lutheran Social Union of Phila- 
delphia. 

The day before Christmas he was laid 
to his rest in the Doylestown, Pa., 
Cemetery. The funeral service was con- 
ducted by his pastor, the Rev. Frank H. 
Clutz. CrPis; 
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PALM FOR PALM SUNDAY 
ORDER EARLY 
We guarantee Absolute Satisfaction. 


100 Heads for $15.00 25 Heads for $5.50 
50 Heads for 


9.00 12 Heads for 3.00 
All Good Lengths 36—48 in. 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 
We are pioneers in the handling of Palm. 


1201 Race St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


He HENRY : KECK 


STAINED: GIISS. 
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* SYRACUSE: a + 3A 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Ministers, Students and Church Workers 


Learn how to play and interpret music. 
Special Hymn Course. Sight Reading. 


Student Rates. 
Write A. J. A., c/o The Lutheran 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY 
for Minister of Music 


Send qualifications and references. St. 
Matthew’s Ev. Lutheran Church, York, 
Pa., c/o George J. Henise, 509 W. Phila- 
delphia St.; York, Pa. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


Wuen Midland College at Fremont, 
Nebr., closes its first semester the end 
of January, the students and faculty 
may review a semester filled with activ- 
ities although on a wartime basis. 

Throughout the semester, eighty- 
three former Midlanders now in the 
armed services visited the campus. In- 
cluded in this number were a former 
faculty member, a WAVE, and several 
overseas veterans. Midland has almost 
400 alumni in service; twelve men are 
in the chaplaincy; fifty-three men and 
women are overseas in every branch— 
Merchant Marine, Red Cross, Army, 
Navy, Marines, and Diplomatic Corps. 

Four former faculty members are 
also in the armed services. Five new 
instructors were added to the college 
and Western Theological Seminary fac- 
ulties in the fall. 

Daily radio broadcasts from the col- 
lege chapel started in October. Western 
Theological Seminary broadcasts Tues- 
day night and college groups present 
their programs the other four nights 
of the college week. 

Major George E. Stover was honored 
on Parents’ Day. Stover, a former Mid- 
land student, who has been awarded the 
DFC, air medal, and oak leaf clusters, 
addressed the student body inschapel, 


atTRACT attention to the church’s 
TRACTS and publications by using this 


portation extra. 
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atTRACTive rack to display them prominently 


Lent is a good season for distributing the printed Word through the medium 
of free tracts, promotional and devotional literature, monthlies, quarterlies and 
other church papers. This all-purpose tract rack, finished so as to harmonize 
with almost any church woodwork, will be found ‘useful in presenting and sell- 
ing religious publications. It has one 9 x 12 in. pocket; four 6 x 9 in. pockets; 
two 4% x 6 in. pockets; six 34% x 6 in. pockets. 


Price, rack only, $6.00; rack with coin box, $7.00; rack with invitation plate, 
“Take and Read,” $6.50; rack with coin box and invitation plate, $7.50. Trans- 
Indicate combination wanted. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CHICAGO 11 
PITTSBURGH 22 
COLUMBIA 3 


and in the evening was honored at the 
annual Parents’ Day banquet. 

A patriotic gesture was made by the 
student body in the fall. 
sponsorship of the Student Council, 
funds were solicited and students pre- 
sented the college with a $150 war bond. 


At the time of maturity, it will be used ~ 


to erect a fitting memorial to all Mid- 
landers who gave their lives in this war. 

The largest amount, $4,215, ever pre- 
sented to the college by Fremont cit- 
izens was given during Midland Em- 
phasis Week. A dinner and reception 
for college and seminary faculties, 
given by the Chamber of Commerce, 


‘concluded the drive. 


Christmas activities were opened with 
the annual Christmas concert in the 
Fremont city auditorium, attended by 
more than 2;000 citizens. The program 
consisted of music by the choir under 
the direction of Oscar Lyders, and a 
play by Midland Players. 

In December, the Campus Christian 
Council and Student Council in a joint 
meeting, set the college quota for the 
World Student Service Fund at $150. 
When pledge cards were received, stu- 
dents and faculty members oversub- 
scribed their goal by pledging $214. 

—Midland College Press. 


“Victorious Faith,” 


was the theme of the forty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Reading Confer- 
ence of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
held in November in St. John’s Church, 
Mohnton, Pa. Pastor Charles G. Heffner 
conducted' the morning devotions and 
extended greetings. Mrs. A. C. Schenck, 
president, presided, and in submitting 
her report said, “The great problems 
which face the church in its post-war 
mission program challenge us to exer- 
cise a stronger faith than ever, ‘a vic- 
torious faith.’ ” 

“Polish Lutherans in El Dorado,” was 
the subject of the address by the Rev. 
John N. Ritter. Gleanings of the tri- 
ennial convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the U. L. C. A. at 
Roanoke, Va., were brought by Mrs. 
Ira W. Klick, Mrs. Edgar A. Krauss, 


Mrs. A. C. Schenck and Mrs. Walter S.. 


Wells. Department secretaries gave in- 
formation pertaining to the work of 
their respective departments. A memo- 
rial service was conducted by Mrs. 
Charles I. Kutz. 

The Rey. Calvin E. Humbert con- 


- ducted the devotions in the afternoon. 


Greetings were brought by Mrs. J. O. 
Henry of the Topton Orphans’ Home. 
Mrs. Charles A. Mathias, president of 
the synodical society, stressed the three- 
point objective for the next triennium: 
a ten per cent increase in membership, 
a prayer group in every local society, 
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li You're Going to 
the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF 
CURRENT FILMS 


PREPARED BY INDEPENDENT FILMSCORES, 
A PrIvATE REVIEWING SERVICE. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Happy Land, Hit the Ice, 
The Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, 
Lassie Come Home, My Friend Flicka, Re- 
port from the Aleutians, Saludos Amigos, 
The Silent Village, Spitfire, This Is the 
Army, Thousands Cheer. 

For Mature Audience: Action in the 
North Atlantic, Claudia, The Constant 
Nymph, Corvette K-224, Desert Victory, 
Guadalcanal Diary, Holy Matrimony, Mis- 
sion to Moscow, The Ox-Bow Incident, 
Sahara, Watch on the Rhine, The Young 
Mr. Pitt. 


NEW PICTURES 


Government Girl (RKO). Olivia De- 
Havilland, Sonny Tufts. Comedy, with 
wartime Washington its subject for satire, 
a secretary and her red-tape-cutting boss 
its material for romance. 

Because it spoofs red tape, then self- 
consciously tries to justify it, the story 
misses fire. Characterizations and deft 
comedy situations, however, keep it funny, 
despite the bungling of ideas. M, Y. 


The Kansan (UA). Albert Dekker, Rich- 
ard Dix, Jane Wyatt. Melodrama. Elected 
marshall through wiles of banker in early 
cattle town, casual visitor leads revolt 
against that banker’s oppression. 


and an increase in the work of all de- 
partments. “Glimpses of India,” was the 
subject of Miss Christie Zimmerman’s 
address. “Our Synod’s Ministry to 
Minorities,” telling of the work and im- 
portance of Inner Missions, was the 
theme of the address by the Rev. 
Francis A. Shearer of Philadelphia. 

An invitation for the 1944 convention 
from Grace Church, Reading, was ac- 
cepted. 

Officers re-elected were: President, 
Mrs. Archibald C. Schenck; vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs. Ira W. Klick and Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Fluck; recording secretary, Mrs. 
David U. Druckenmiller; statistical sec- 
retary, Mrs. William Fegley; treasurer, 
Mrs. Walter S. Wells; archivist, Mrs. 
Otto J. Specker. 

EprrH H. DRUCKENMILLER. 


Twenty-five Years in 
Philadelphia Pastorate 


(Continued from page 21) 
“There are the twenty-one young 
ministers who have been trained here 
as ‘internees,’ a plan conceived by Dr. 
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Except for prolonged brawl without ap- 
parent reason except to consume footage, 
this is a good enough western. M, Y. 


Lad From Our Town. (Soviet film; Rus- 
sian dialogue, English titles.) Drama. Ex- 
ploits in Spain and in current war of young 
tank captain, with his romance inserted 
between deeds of valor. 

Interesting in its presentation of Rus- 
sian army training, with sensational shots 
of tanks in action. The love story—an ele- 
ment rare in Soviet films—is appealing, 
simply told. M, Y. 


Pistol Packin’ Mama (Rep.). Ruth Terry. 
Melodrama about a gambling house pro- 
prietress who saves his “club” for a big- 
time gambler. 

As unwholesome and unethical as the 
plot summary would indicate, with gang- 
ster-type characters presented as accept- 
able. Tawdry. 


The Unknown Guest (Mono.). Pamela 
Blake, Victor Jory. Melodrama. Suspicion 
of murder in lonely tavern closed for win- 
ter turns out in final reel to be mistake. 

Not the eerie tale title would suggest. 
Good ingredients for suspense frittered 
away by inconsistencies and anticlimax. 
Disappointing. 


Where Are Your Children? (Mono.). 
Jackie Cooper, Patricia Morison, Gale 
Storm. Melodrama. Boy and girl, neg- 
lected in homes, miraculously escape pun- 
*ishment for crimes in which they are only 
accidentally involved. 

Attempt to present as background serious 
problems of juvenile delinquency fails by 
laying stress on innocent involvement, 
while main interest centers on melo- 
dramatic events. Stilted, ineffective. M. 
“VI” means “may appeal to mature audience” 


“Y” means “may appeal to youth” 
“C” means “may appeal to children” 


Stover when he first came to Philadel- 
phia—and the Ministerial Club of Mes- 
siah’s Youth contemplating the ministry 
still grows. In twenty-five years, Dr. 
Stover has made approximately 45,000 
visits, has received 5,234 new members, 
has conducted 2,014 funerals, has mar- 
ried 1,015 couples, has baptized 1,159 
children, has led this eighty-five-year- 
old church in raising $1,408,804, with 
$532,411 of that amount for benev- 
olences. For these accomplishments 
Messiah has never borrowed money, 
has never experienced a deficit, has 
always paid her apportioned benev- 
olence with excess, and has grown to 
be the largest white Protestant church 
in Philadelphia.” 


SYNODS 


The eighty-fourth annual convention of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will be held February 
8-10 in the Church of ‘the Resurrection, Augusta, 
Ga., W. A. Reiser, D.D., and the Rev. J. F. 
Davis pastors. Opening session at 8.00 P. M., 
Tuesday, February 8. Thomas H. Weeks, Sec. 


The one hundred fifteenth annual convention 
of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held 
February 1-4, 1944, in St. Mark’s Church, 
Roanoke, Va., J. L. Sieber, D.D., pastor. Open- 
ing session at 7.30 P. M., Tuesday, February 1. 

Malcolm L. Minnick, Sec. 
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Abundant Living 


E. STANLEY JONES’ devotional 
classic can help you to find, as it 
has 250,000 others in the past year, 
truly abundant living. 


Believing that even in today’s 
troubled world we can trust Him 
who said, “I am come that ye 
might have life and have it more 
abundantly,’ Dr. Jones has set 
down definite and progressive steps 
to life abundant. 


Here are some sentences from the 


_ book: 


’ Life can never be abundant un- 
fess it has abundant resources. 


We cannot live the way we have. 
been living without kaving the 
kind of world we now have, 


Resentment is spiritual poison. — 


Love Christ, and then do what you — 
like, for you will like the right. 


‘The right thing is al- 
_ ways the healthy thing. 


undant -livin, 
with inward ivisio 


LUE: 


here can be no ab 
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OBITUARY 
Augustus R. Steck, D.D. 


a distinguished pastor and preacher for more 
than a half century, entered the Life of the 
Saints December 27, 1943. In his passing the 
Lutheran Church lost another of the fine 
pioneers who established and firmly implanted 
in the hearts of thousands the faith of Martin 
Luther. His loss is greatly felt by the men of 
the West Pennsylvania Conference of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania “Synod, among whom he 
labored for many years, and by whom he was 
much loved. 

Augustus R. Steck was born in the parsonage. 
His parents, Daniel Steck, D.D., and Susan 
Myers Steck, were faithful servants of the Lu- 
theran Church in the era of the horse and 
buggy. Lancaster, Pa., was the place of his 
birth, and the date, August 8, 1861. The family 
into which he was born was one rich in the 
heritage of the Lutheran ministry, for an uncle 
was also a pastor, and one brother, Dr. Charles 
Steck, followed in the ministry. 

His education was received in the schools of 
Lancaster County, and at the old Gettysburg 
Academy, from which he was graduated in 


" 


Starting children at an early age with a life 
insurance policy gives them a feeling of 
responsibility. Their rate is low, and they 
can pay part of the premiums from allow- 
ances or earnings. The amount they contrib- 
ute is not so important. It's the thrift training 
involved — the early realization that money 


1877.. In 1882 he was graduated from Gettys- 
burg College, and from Gettysburg Seminary in 
1886. He received the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity from Gettysburg College in 1903. 

Dr. Steck was licensed by the West Pennsyl- 
vania Synod in 1885, and was ordained by that 
synod in 1886. His first pastorate was in Stew- 
artsville, N. J., 1886 to 1891. Here he married 
Bertha Melick, who preceded him in death 
nearly fifteen years ago. 

His second pastorate was in Indianapolis, Ind., 
from 1891 to 1894. Then he served St. James 
Church, Gettysburg, Pa., 1894 to 1903. Called 
to the Union Lutheran Church in York, Pa., he 
served these good people from 1903 to 1913, 
when he was called to the longest pastorate of 
his good life, in the First Lutheran Church, 
Carlisle, Pa., 1914 to 1939. He retired at the age 
of seventy-seven years, and continued active 
in the Church until shortly before his death. 

Dr. Steck was a most commanding orator, 
with an appealing personality. In his youth the 
opportunity came to him to use his talents on 
the stage, but he directed them into the pulpit, 
and was one of the outstanding pulpit orators 
of the last two generations. He was in demand 
for his inimitable addresses on Martin Luther 
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... State... 


and Abraham Lincoln, and frequently addressed 
synod meetings. 


Dr. Steck served on the Board of Directors — 


of Gettysburg Seminary for forty years (1896 
to 1936), and was for eight years secretary 
of the Board. Several times he was elected 
to represent the synod in the Foye bodies, 
and in 1920 and 1922 attended the conventions 
of the U. L. C. A. in Washington and Buffalo. 
From 1898 to the end of its work he was pres- 
ident of the Board of Irving College at Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa. He also served on the Board of 
Directors of the National Lutheran Home for 
the Aged, Washington, D. C. : 
The funeral service was held in the First Lu- 
theran Church, Carlisle, December 29, 1943. 
John Aberly, D.D., of Gettysburg Seminary 
spoke feelingly of the services Dr. Steck had 
rendered the whole Church; and Dr. Harvey D. 
Hoover read an address prepared by Dr. Herbert 
C. Alleman, both of the seminary faculty, on 
Dr. Steck as minister and pastor. Prayer was 
offered by Lewis C. Manges, D.D., of Harris- 
burg, Pa. Interment in the cemetery at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., was in charge of the pastor of First 
Church, Harry L. Saul, D.D. Hele se 


Mrs. G. D. Bernheim 


Amanda E. Bernheim, widow of the late Dr. 
G. D. Bernheim, passed away December 22, 
1943. Mrs. Bernheim was the oldest member of 
St. John’s Church, Asheboro, N. C., and the 
oldest resident of Asheboro. She celebrated 
her ninety-seventh birthday September 17, 1943, 
and was in apparent good health until sixteen 
days before she died, when she contracted pneu- 
monia. 

During her long life, she gave liberally to the 
causes of the Church, not only in North Caro- 
lina but in California and Illinois. She has as- 
sisted practically every mission in North Caro- 
lina over the past ten years. She gave assistance 
to St. John’s, Asheboro, of which church she 
was a member at death; Good Shepherd, Golds- 
boro; St. James, Fayetteville; St. Paul’s, Hamlet; 
Church of the Ascension, Shelby; Holy Trinity, 
Charlotte; First Church, Albemarle; St. Luke’s, 
Monroe; Beth-Eden, Newton; St. Mark’s, Ashe- 
ville; Holy Trinity, Rocky Mount; Holy Trinity, 


Mrs. G. D. Bernheim 


Gastonia; Grace, Bessemer City; 
Kannapolis; Silver Valley, Davidson County; 
and others of which there is no definite record. 
Some of the above were not missions, but her 
assistance reached out to them as well. 

Many years ago she gave all that she had to 
the various agencies and Boards of the Lutheran 


Church, receiving only the interest from her .. 


investment with the Church, and it was from 
this income that she lived and gave so liberally 
to the work of the Church. She held annunities 
with the Board of American Missions, the Board 
of Foreign Missions, of the United Lutheran 
Church, the Illinois Synod, Gettysburg College, 
the Lutheran Orphan Home of the South at 
Salem, Va.; and Trinity Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Pasadena, Calif., to whom she left her 
home, valued at $10,000. 

She was so sacrificial in her attitude toward 


- herself that she was reluctant to provide the 


things that she needed. She placed the Kingdom 
first in her thinking and her giving. 

The funeral service was held at First Lu- 
theran Church, Albemarle, December 23, and 
was conducted by the Rev. Walter N. Yount, 
her pastor, assisted by the Rev. G. H. Rhodes 
of Albemarle, J Morgan, D.D., president of 
the North Carolina Synod, and the Rev. Olin 
W. Sink of Charlotte, a former pastor. Her body 
was laid to rest beside that of her husband in 
Magnolia Cemetery, Charleston, S. C., Decem- 
ber 24. Walter N. Yount. 
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THEY CALLED HIM FATHER 
—Bachmann ; 

A notable biography, vividly describing 
the missionary work of John Christian 


Heyer on the frontiers of three continents. 
Cloth, $1.75 
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Irs YOUR SOULS WE WANT 


—Herman 
A unique book about Germany showing the 
truth about the Nazi revolution—that Nazism is 
THE PASTOR AS A a drive for the very souls of men. Cloth, $2.50 
PERSONAL COUNSELOR 
—Schindler 
This manual will serve the 
pastor in getting an immediate 


grasp on the art of personal 
counseling. Price, $1.25 


—Greever 

The essentials of Christian 
faith are explained in this 
book which is concerned with 
serious sober consideration of 
the revelation of God in the 
Bible, the meaning of Christ’s 
birth, Grace, Prayer and other 
Christian truths. Price, 50c. 
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For twenty-five years our missionaries in Argentina have 
been leading people to Christ through deeds of love 
and mercy, as well as through able preaching and 
teaching. And we all want their Christian witness to in- 
crease its blessing to our southern neighbor. We can 
help it do so by joining our mission in a silver anni- 
versary thankoffering which will strengthen its thirteen 
congregations, broaden the influence of its highly com- 
mended schools, and provide for the extension of its 
merciful ministries. 


While we in North America gather an anniversary 
offering of $25,000, our mission will raise 25,000 pesos 
(about $6,000) among its almost 2,000 members. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 
The Board of Foreign Missions : 

18 East Mt. Vernon Place 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


